

Robbie Head and his co-driver, Bryan Thomas, roll after tiittfng a stump yesterday m the Cbatsworth House stage of the British Network Q RAC Rally. Both were unhurt Sport, page 20 
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Troubleshooter Kenneth Clarke outside Ms 
Nottingham home yesterday Photograph: Steve Hill 


Cofln Brown 

Chief Milica* Correspondent 

John Major last night surrendered to 
; grawingTbtybackbea^ aoger over Eu- 
[ . ; rope’hysenc&g the 

ti; paancd5or v td mafev&B uqprecedenlpd- 
' SOjfeJmefit tothe Oraraiads^ today man 
attempt to placate the MPs and focus 
attention*® tomorrow’s Budget. 

The next seven days- with the Bud- 
get and announcements on public ex- 
penditure including increases in 
speodingonhealth. schools andthe po- 
lice- willbe the most important in Mr 
Major's strategy for warning die election 
agamstnll the odds. 

- He yesterday telephoned Mr Clarke 
to ask him to step intothe lion's den to 
rescue the Budget strategy, in spite of 
a mauling which- he can expect from 
Eurosceptics. But the mishandling of 
his own back bench has Anther dimin- 
ished Mr Major’s authority, according 
to critics. “It’s a classic bit of Major in- 
action -he marches them up to the top 


of die bati, and leaves it to Ken Clarke 

- to march them down again," a leading 
Ibiy Euro-sceptic said. -. 

- In a further climb-down, the Prime 
"Minister wiB meet the chief whip Alas- 
tairGoodlad today to agree a date for 

daj^Kkon Europe which the Tiny 
. Mftritete demanding probably over two 
days before the European summit in 
Duhlmm mid-December. But some of 
those who bad been the loudest in call- 
ing for the debate last night said that 
hardly mattered. 

.By seeming the statement by 
the Chancellor, 24 hours before he 
delivers his Budget package, the back- 
bench Ibry MPs had made their 
IKjint to Mr Major that they have to be 
listened to. 

That point wfll be reinforced tonight 

- when Mr Major meets the leaders of tbe 
1922 Committee, Sir Marcus Fox, Dame 
JID Knight and Sir Geoffrey Johnson 
Smith. There is likely to be a concert- 
ed effort to smooth over the raw, but 
the message they were asked to take to 


the Prime Minister by tbe executive of 
the 1922 Committee ofTbry MPs went 
further than the immediate zow over Eu- 
rope. They were told to tell' Mr Major 
of the unrest in the ranks over Europe 
and a wide range of blunders which hare 
damaged morale, including the mis- 
handling of the ban on heavy calibre 

hanripinfi 

The Chancellor today will seek to re- 
assure the more than 100 Ibiy back- 
benchers who last week signed a protest 
motion in the Commons that he will not 
make any binding agreements atthe meet- 
ing of European economic ministers 
next Monday that would undermine 
Britain's opt out from a single currency. 
He will be reiterating the assurances he 
gave in a letter to all MPs sent out last 
Friday by the Treasury. 

A Heasuiy aide said Mr Clarice want- 
ed to “correct misleading reports" over 
the weekend about leaked European doc- 
uments which the Euro-sceptics claimed 
had underlined their concern about 
Britain’s partners seeking to impose 


fines on countries outside a single cur- 
rency. Mr Clarke will flatly deny 
those daims, and be will be open to ques- 
tions for about half an hour in the 
chamber. 

Sources dose to John Redwood, the 
former leadership challenger, said: “ Wj 
regard this as a victory. This is what we 
wanted all along. We wanted the Chan- 
cellor to come to the House and explain 
his action and to make it dear that the 
stabilisation pact will have no implica- 
tions for the domestic control of 
Britain’s economy.” 

By acting now, the Prime Minster has 
removed any threat of an attempt to 
bring down the Government before 
Christmas, although the Ulster Union- 
ist leader, David Trimble, reserved the 
right to vote against the Government on 
issues such as fish quotas and tbe ban 
on beef exports. 

Mr Trimble denied a weekend report 
that he bad done a deal with Mr Major 
to reject Sinn Fein demands for 
entry into the peace process in 


return for a guarantee to prop up the 
lories. The shadow Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, accused the Government of 
“chaos and disarray” after Ian Lang, the 
President of the Board of Trade, sug- 
gested there could be an emergency 
debate next Friday before it was di£ 
owned by Downing Street soiates. 
“They could not run a bath," was 
tbe caustic comment by Tbny Blair’S 
office. 

Philip Oppenheim. one of the Chan- 
cellor s junior Heasuiy ministers, de- 
fended the Government but distanced 
himself from the leadership, telling 
Tferesa Gorman on BBCl’s Breakfast with 
Frost yesterday. "lama Euro-sceptic. I 
am not in the same league as you, 
but I would find it totally unacceptable 
if the Government were trying to 
commit ourselves to European economic 
and monetary union." 

Benefit cuts, page 2 
EMU, page 10 
Comment, page 15 
Clarke’s hat trick, page 19 
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Kidnap victim freed 

Police officers armed wi th stun 
grenades yesterday raided a 
Hertfordshire . hotel where 
Craig AUee, 21, was being held 
hostage by a gang. The kid- 
nappers, /who had. taken Mr 
AUee from his home in Mersey- 
side on Saturday morning, bad 
demanded a £51,000 ransom 
from his father. Page 15 

Dickensian Britan^ -? 

Health visitors report. wide- 
spread chDd malnutritinL'-a^ 
ness, fuel cut-offs and i9th-_ 
century living conditions among- 
Britain ;s poor. TB has been 
on the.increaseixrpoqr areas 
since 19S8. Page 8 
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Dear Ken, a quiet word in your ear 



Donald MacIntyre 

Chief FWrtical Commentator 


Can ChanceDors win elections 
? Did Reginald. 
j*s dectioneering “dash 
for growth’' budge actually 
help the Ibrics to defeat in 
1964? And (fid Roy Jenkms’ aus- 
tere andwthodox budget aH but 
wiaftforLabonrin 3970? 

• • IFjptf the exclusive 
dub 6# Mfcx-OranceBois, then 
thsanswfcr© three questions 

tenmtiow: 5 

'tbLord JenJdns, 

■ should apply “a 




the' 
sKgbt 
Ifbeihfcfe 
he’ll de 


.me, 
he says. 
... . „ ../*way about 
£200mip;197'Qfc-^^equivalent 

of aromufiEiaaitow. 

He admiresTtffr Clarke for 
publicly riafe&qj the “vulgar” 
demandfbrdeep pre-election 
tax ccr^andsayshe is as good 
a Chaqcelkfr^dKgbfvemment 
will aHbw: Bothe thinksto- 


morrow’s Budget will be “a 
compromise between tbe irre- 
sponsibility that most mem- 
bers of the Cabinet want and 
what I am advocating;” ' : - 
The most extreme advice- to 
raise taxes other than income tax 
by a net £5bn~ comes from 
Lore! Healey (1974-79), who 
has more than asneakh^ regard 
for Mr Clarke. (And scarcely 
any for John Major. “Whatdo 
you do ifryou see a pin flying 
through tbe air? Look for John 
Major with a band grenade in 
his mouth.”) Mr Clarice re- 
minds the Old bruiser “very 
much of a feflfer called Denis 
Healey. He’s got many of 
Healey’s strengths and many of 

his weaknesses. 1 used to blurt 
a lot though 1 didn't make s% 


mistakes like thinking that Con- 
sett still produces steeL" 

The 1978 Healey budget was 
designed as a pre-election one 
and he vainly advised Lord 
Callaghan to go to the country 
in that year. It put £25bn - or 
£5bn recurrent values -over a 
' full year into the economy. 

But Lord Healey cantions Mr 
Clarke against doing any thing 
similar. TBs biggest problem, 
the one blot on his' copybook, 
is this tremendous deficit. Any- 
thing he does which is respon- 
sible will repay him. He can cut 
our deficit without stopping ac- 
tivity.” Lord Healey wants the 
abolition of tax breaks for Prof- 
it Related Pay, and of Mortgage 
Interest ThX Relief - a relief 
. which he says “is very difficult 


to justify", particularly as the 
housing market is on the move. 

He wants increased taxes on 
North Sea Oil and more taxes 
on petrol “which are very much 
needed for environmental rea- 
sons as well as for money”. And 
he wants to end tbe “imputation 
system on dividends". Asked 
what on earth that is, Healey 
replies with all his oldbiuntness: 
“Look it up " (It taros out to be 
a relief on advance tax paid by 
companies on dividends, held to 
encourage firms to dikribule 
profits rather than use for them 
for investment.) 

Even Lord Howe (1979- 
1983) - judged by Edmund 
Dell, the most recent historian 
of post-war Chancellors, as the 
most outstanding - allowed 


himself a bit of a spending 
spree before tbe 1983 election. 
But Lord Howe sums up his ad- 
vice with just nine words: “Ken 
should go for virtue, not for 
vote-purchasing." 

Norman Lamont (1990-93) 
also recommends a “tight bud- 
get”, adding; “He has to be cau- 
tious. There are two risks. On 
borrowing, there were good 
figures for last month but the 
trend of the PSBR has been dis- 
appointing.” 

The other problem is infla- 
tion. Like all the others Mr 
Lamont believes the priority is 
to keep the recovery going 
without having to hike interest 
rates up to unacceptable levels. 
And that means a “tight” bud- 
get: Mr Lamont adds: “Inflation 
has increased . If it* s a choice be- 
tween maintaining interest rates 
on tbe one hand or putting them 
up and cutting taxes on the 
other then 1 think maintaining 
interest rates should be the 
priority.” 

So, caution all round. It all 
goes to show that there's no-one 
so prudent as an ex-Chanceflor. 



women swam from hijack plane 


9 ‘77095 
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Tfro™ — — - 

. Elizabeth Anders, 
.vu yesterday of their escape 
from^h^ hijacked Ethiopian; 
AirUnes Sane which crashed 
into t6t, Jndian Ocean off 
Gramfc^Smnore.The main is- 
land o^foe-Comoro Islands. 

They$sftered onty slight in- 
juries. Tbe Boeing 767 
dived irfetSe’sea and broke up 
in the iffiddfe, killing mare titan 




100 of Jthe 175 passengers and 
crew. ■ 

-Ms Hayes, 30; faxed news of 
her safety, sayipg: “I was able 
to undo my seat belt and swam 
up io tbe surface.” 

' The women, both in the mu- 
sic business and from the Sur- 
rey -London area, had decided 
to take a year out to see the 
worid. They Were among 52 sur- . 
wore of the disaster. The For- 
eign Office in London said 
eight Britons ware onboard the 
plane. The fate of tbe six oth- 


ers was not known but one of 
the Britons feared dead in the 
crash was Andy Meakins, 43, 
'from Beckenham, Kent, who 
wafts with the Christian char- 
ity Tfcar Fund in Addis Ababa. 

■ Rescuers have recovered 67 
bodies, leaving 56 others pre- 
sumed dead. 

The British women and some 
of the other survivors were 
flown to tbe neighbouring island 
of Reunion last night. 

• ■ Rescue/ workers yest erday 
continued to pull bodies from 


V 


the wreckage. The airliner ran 
out of fuel mid plunged into the 
sea on Saturday afternoon af- 
ter hijackers baffled the pilot for 
the controls. 

The hijackers comman- 
deered Flight 961 shortly after 
it took off from the Ethiopian 
capital, Addis Ababa, on a 
flight to Abidjan, Ivory Coast 
with stops in Nairobi Kenya; 
Brazzaville, Congo; and La- 
gos, Nigeria. 

.The co-pDot, Yonas Mekuria, 
said that the three hijackers re- 


fused to allow the pilot - who 
is among the survivors -to land 
at. the airport in Moroni, capi- 
tal of the Comoro Islands about 
five miles from the crash site, 
even though be was insisting the 
plane was running out of fuel. 

A leading African television 
cameraman, Mobamed Amin, 
was among the passengers 
who died. Amin, 55, of Reuters 
Television, won acclaim for 
bringing Ethiopia’s disastrous 
1984 famine to the eyes of the 
world. 


AfScio Colour 2003 



The £9,995* Aficio 
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news 


significant shorts 


Prize butcher 
linked to food 


poisoning 

Twenty-five people 
from two to 90 have Been ad- 
mitted to hospitals after an 
outbreak of food poisoning 
in central Scotland linked to 
meat from an award-winning 
f amil y butcher. 

At least five of those ad- 
mitted to hospitals in La- 
narkshire attended a special 
lunch for the elderly, organ- 
ised by WIshaw Old Parish 
Church on 17 November. 

The lunch included steak 

g ie bought from John Barr & 
on in Wishaw, a butcher 
awarded the title Scottish 
Butcher of the Year in Sep- 
tember and used by the 
church for many years. 

Public bealtb experts have 
blamed the outbreak on the 
bacteria E.coli 0157 which 
they have linked to cold and 
cooked meats prepared Mr 
Barr's butchers. 


Workers gain 
little from early 
retirement 


Many workers who take early 
retirement feel it was a “dis- 


aster^, according to a report 
published yesterday. 


A third of those ques- 
' had i 


tioned said they had been 
given some choice before 


taking early retirement and 
i nad left foi 


13% Bad left for health rea- 
sons. But 14% said taking 
early retirement was a “cusas- 
ter", a survey of staff in seven 
large organisations by the In- 
stitute for Employment Stud- 
ies found. The workers 
reported wo rse-than -expect- 
ed difficulties in finding new 
employment. 


Mellor puts the 

boot i n on air 


PC recovering 
after surgery 


A policeman underwent an 
emergency operation to re- 
construct nis face yesterday 
after being kicked while try- 
ing to break up a fight at a 
50th birthday party at a hotel 
in Weybridge, Surrey. 

PC Pat Bower suffered 
four fractures to his cheek- 
bone in the incident, which 
happened in the early hours 
of yesterday morning. Two 
other officers were injured. 
Five people, four from the 
same family, were under ar- 
rest yesterday. 


The Football Association last 
night accused Conservative 
MP and football pundit 
David Mellor of “bully-boy 
tactics” after the former Na- 
tional Heritage secretary 
turned an interview about the 
new England kit into a public 
inquisition. 

FA commercial director 
Phil Carling was invited on to 
Mellor’s Radio S Live 606 
show to talk about the deri- 
sion to launch the new Eng- 
land strip in January, just a 
few weeks after Christmas. 


But Mr Carling found him- 
usedoT 


self accused of “treating fans 
like idiots*’ as he tried to ar- 
gue his case. Mr Mellor an- 
grily accused the FA of 
ripping off fans. 


Silicon alley 
cats tagged 


West moved 
to new prison 


Microchip technology is 
among the weapons m use as 
the Army and RSPCA join 
forces to promote pet welfare 
at a military base. 

A campaign is being 
launched at Catterick Garri- 
son, North Yorkshire, where 
there is a particular problem 
with stray pet cats. It will in- 
volve grain of rice-sized mi- 
crochips being inserted under 
the skm of the animals, en- 
abling them to be reunited 
with their owners The cam- 
paign will involve leafieting, 
visiting schools, and having 
displays at strategic places. 


Mass murderer Rosemary 
West has been temporarily 
moved to London’s Holloway 
Prison. She had been in the 
top-security Durham prison 
since her Winchester Crown 
Court conviction more than a 
year ago on 10 counts of 
murder. 


Single winner 
scoops lottery 

One ticket scooped Saturday 
night's £11.7 million National 
Lottery jackpot. The num- 
bers were 16, 33, 34, 43, 46, 
49 and bonus ball was 47. 


Hope 



t. 


lrisb nationalist optimism that 
a renewed IRA ceasefire mi gh t 
be on the cards yesterday stood 
in stark contrast to pessimistic 
assessments from sources with- 
in the Government, security cir- 
cles and the Ulster Unionises. 

The SDLP leader John 
Hume raised hopes in a series 
of interviews by declaring that 
a major opportunity existed to 
achieve lasting peace. Bui on 
the security side, sources said 
their indications were that the 
IRA was now preparing for 
further violence. 

These varying critiques, apart 


Unionists talk down optimism by nationalists. David McKittrick reports 


from reflecting a huge cultural 
and political gap between Wst- 
minsier and Ulster, have created 
two different schools of 
thought- One is that another 
ceasefire is only a matter of 
time, and could well come be- 
fore Christmas; the other is that 
the future holds just war. 

Sinn Fein leaders said that a 
package of “reasonable and re- 
alistic” proposals had been con- 
veyed to John Major six weeks 
ago. But the outlook from the 


Government side was one of 
heavy scepticism concerning 
republican intentions. 

Reportedly, Mr Major will 
soon issue a statement re- 
sponding to the republicans' 
proposition, and clarify, in re- 
sponse to a Unionist request, 
the issue of how Sins Fein 
could gain entry to the peace 
tpiv*. According to Unionist 
sources, Mr Major was asked by 

the Ulster Unionist leader 
David Trimble to spell this out 


when the two met in London 
last week- Unionist sources in- 
sisted that there was no basis for 
a report that a deal had been 
ijnriR. involving Mr Trimble 
pr omis ing »ipport for the Gov- 
ernment in a vote of no confi- 
dence. 

Mr Trirabte yesterday said the 
chances of anew IRAceasefire 

■were ex tr emely remote: “The 
current talk of peace is merely 
camouflage b ehin d which their 
preparations for violence ad- 


vance," he said. But Mr Hume 
said: 'H believe a restoration of 
the ceasefire s very possible if 
there is a statement from the 
British government making very 

iu.t *hat tsIW iwnrpcs 3 


serious process, 
that the proposals forwaraed to 
the . Government contained 
“nothing revolationwy . . 

The SDLP leader, also 
warned that it would be a seri- 
ous mistake “if there were po- 
litical games being ployed 


because of the numbers game 
at Westminster". •• • 

On Saturday, more 
Sinn Fein delegare* debated 
. " r» rtflka «sfltotfam"ig«<»at ** 
all -day meeting in Alhboy, Co 
Meath, in the ‘Irish Repgw. 
Before the mdstlagSinolw s 
Martin MeGuinness said he 
would move "heaven andcarin 
tu ensure tfifflre was a peaceful 
cifrnatc for any negotiations. 

■ a a hd anA .uht*r 



it rflsjur 
Munster 
respond to Iheir proposals. - " 
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lorries 


Mary Dejevsky 

Paris 

and CfcaHSo Bala 


The Department of Tfcansport 
yesterday urged the French 
government to help with com- „ 


pensation claims made if , 
British truckers caught up in tfaeL 


d u 


»mui»i 

severi-day lorry drivers* strii,® 
across the Channel. . 

Hundreds of UK faery driven* 
Have been trapped m Fiance 
since the dispute began last 
Monday and it is feared that 
many of the smaller British 
haulage companies may be 
ruined by tfencast of cargoes 101 - 


Fleece patrol: Sheep in the Yorkshire Dales seeking shelter from blizzard conditions sweeping the north of Britain yesterday Photograph W 
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be sacrificed for tax cuts 


Colon Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Lone-parent benefits of £5 JO a 
week are to be scrapped for new 
claimants in spending cuts on 
the welfare state to make way 
for tax cuts in tomorrow’s Bud- 
get by the Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke. 


It will be defended as a move 
to bolster family values by Pe- 
ter LiHey, the Secretary of State 
for Social Security, in a debate 
on welfare benefits on Thurs- 


day. Abolishing the premium 


imports of cheap beer. Spend- 
ing on health, schools and the 
police will increase, but there 
will be deep cuts in spending on 
road building, grants for hous- 
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payments will save £270m a 
year. 

The Q'ty believes Mr Qarke 
has enough to cut taxes by 3p 
in the pound as reported in The 
Independent on Saturday, but he 
is likely to direct some of the ad- 
ditional revenue to slashing the 
public-sector borrowing re- 
quirement. 

Whitehall sources are pre- 
dicting an “ imaginati ve” Bud- 
get, which could see rises in duty 
on u al co-pops” to curb under- 
age drinkers, and on tobacco, 
but help foT the beer industry 
to combat illegal cross-Channel 


ing-assodation house buildmg. 


and the welfare budget 
bear the brunt . 

The uprating of benefits to be 
announced on Thursday will be 
triggered by inflation in Sep- 
tember, which means benefit in- 
creases will be lower than tbe 
current retail price index. 

Mr Lilley is expected to an- 
nounce the lone-parent premi- 
um will be frozen for all those 
now claiming. The separate 
one-parent benefit, worth £630 
a week, is likely to escape be- 


daim income support will con- 
tinue to receive the additional 
£5.20 top-up through lone-par- 
ents' premium. Last year Mr Lil- 
ley announced it would be 
frozen, and Whitehall sources 
confirmed yesterday that abo- 
lition was in line with his plans. 

Tbe cuts in lone-parent sup- 
port were attacked as “short- 
sighted” last night by Labour. 
A spokesman for Harriet Har- 
man, tbe shadow Secretary of 
State for Social Security, said it 


’said Ms Harman's 


an is proposing 
to pro- 


would make the plight of lone 
parents worse and do 


nothing 
to help them to get work. 

A report in the Independent 


mg frozen but will be merged 
ant 


on Sunday yesterday showed 
>f 10 chfldre 


with child benefit next Apr 
One million lone parents who 


that 3 out of 10 children were 
being born into poverty. 

“It is going to make matters 
worse, and it will Increase the 


poverty trap, sa 
aide. Ms Hannan tspn 
the transfer of benefits 
duce more child care support to 
allow lone parents to go to work 
and get off benefit. 

The Budget cuts will include 
a pledge to cany out a crack- 
down on social security fraud 
leading to savings of £lbn. But 
ministerial sources admitted 
that it cannot be achieved by the 
action which is promised in the 
Fraud Bill due to be debated in 
tbe Commons today. 

The Bill gives the authorities 
the power for the first time to 
compare inland revenue tax 
returns and VAT returns with 
claims for social security bene- 
fits, such as housing benefits, 
which are subject to organised 
crime. 


Leak reveals road-plans axe 


Steve Boggan 

Chief Reporter 


Kenne th Chute has been asked 
to us« tomorrow’s Budget to an- 
nounce the cancellation of up 
to 95 ioad-buildnig schemes be- 
cause current funding would 
prevent man; of them being 
completed within 30 years. 

In a confidential briefing 
document leaked to Friends of 
the Earth, one of the Govern- 
ment’s most senior transport 
advisers tells ministers that 
the timescale required for the 
programme would be “inde- 
fensibie n unless projects are cut 

Among the 95 projects that 
could be affected are 26 mo- 
torway widening schemes, a 


third Thames crossing at 
BlackwaU, east London, and by- 
passes in Bedford, Stamford, 
Bisky and Shipley. 

Friends of tbe Earth said die 
cats would reprieve thousands 
of people whose homes are 
blighted, but It criticised tbe way 
they were to be dressed up as 
good news. The briefing paper 
was sent to Sir George Young, 
the Secretary of State for Trans- 
port, and John Watts, infra- 
structure minister. 

Applauding the way Mr 
Clarke announced the cancel- 
lation of 77 schemes in last 
year’s Budget, Hugh Waaban- 
Smith of die national roads 
division of the Department of 
Transport says in tbe paper 


that, unto 1995, cuts In the road 
programme were “inevitably 
perceived as *bad news”’. . 

Last year; however; ^ “...we took 
great pains to issne the results 
on Budget day and with consid- 
erable success: the department 
as such was not blamed for the 
very substantial cot-back. Offi- 
cials propose Hat we shtmM 
deal vrith this year’s announce- 
ments in the same way” 

It shows that government 
“Design, Build, Finance and 
Operate^ (DBFO) schemes, in 
which private contractors build 
roads which are in effect leased 

by back to tbe Government 
over a long period, are more 
costly that traditional schemes 
paid for by borrowing. 


On current plans, including 
DBFOs, Mr Wenban-Smith 
writes,, “the main programme 
...would take about 30 years to 
complete, which would be too 
long to be defensible. This as- 
sumes conventional funding; if 
more schemes were taken for- 
ward as DBFOs, it would take 
longer because DBFOs require 
addi t ional fanning fo interest 
and VAT payments.” 

As well as listing schemes 

recommended for canoeQatfon, 

the document ranks others by 
importance, leaving the way 
for a further 96-103 to he cut 
Roger Higman of Friends of 
the Earth estimated tbe cuts 
could save tbe Government be-* 

tween £3 bn and £4bn. 


George Young, the 
retary of State for Thmsport. 
wrote* to his French counterpart 
Bernard Pons over the.weckend 
to ask fur urgent information oh 
how the British truckers should 
make their compensation claims. 

In his letter. Sir George said: 

“I hope thai tbe relevant French 
authorities will take all necessary 
steps to ensure the well-being of 
British drivers, particularly if the 
weather, or the mood of the 
French strikers, worsens.” 

’Bilks between tbe employers 
and lorry drivers' trade unions 
reconvened yesterday evening 
in the presence of a govern- 
ment-nominated • mediator, 
Robert Cros. Mr Cros chaired 
the road transport conciliation 
committee until 18 months ago. 

In a statement, the transport 
ministry said: “The static, in so 
far as ft has the power.is de- 
termined to play a full part in 
bringing about an agreement." 

The government, winch had 
tried to keep out of foe dispute, 
is said to be under strong pres- 
sure to produce a settlement. 

Almost three-quarters of 
French people are on the side 
of the tony drivers, according 
to an opinion poll tty the Ipsos 
polling organisation. Of those 
asked, 74 pCT cent said they sym- 
pathised with the strike; 87 per 
cent said they thought the de- 
mands of the lorry drivers were 
justified” or “more justified 
ran not”. Only 59 per cunt, 
however, approved of the meth- 
ods being used by the lorry dri- 
vers to pursue their case. 

In England, angry MP’s ac- 
cused the former Labour leader 
Neil Kinnock, the European 
Union Transport Commission- 
er, of foiling to act to rescue the 
stranded British truckers. They 
said that no leadership was be- 
ing shown to end the dispute and - 

the issue is set to be raised again 
in the Commons this week. 

David Shaw, the Cunservative- 
MP for Dover, said that anum- - 
ber of haulage companies ht ins 

fected: “I am now mvrihnShi ^ 
discussions with theft. AS to* 
whether I should gQ. oiler to ^ 
France and have a staatfotp tsar. ; 
with the French police,” besakL 
. Sir Tetirfv Taylor, the ‘Con- 
servative MP for South* nd 
East, said: “This is an intokr- - 
able situation ... If Mr.Kinaock 


cannot do something about tins 
in exchange faiths excessive 


salary, why do we need com- 
missioners at allT^ 


■ j— 


MP accuses Blair staffer 


Anthony Bevms 

Political Editor 


A member of Tony Blair’s staff 
has been accused of assisting in 
a “poisonous” dirty-ricks oper- 
ation against a Labour MP. 


The charge wasmade by Brian 
Hackney 


Sedgemore, MP for 

south and Shoreditch, falsely 
identified by a member of the 
Blair press team as "Cassan- 
dra”, who attacked Mr Blair in 
the left-wing Tribune. 

Evidence of the smear was 
given Mr Sedgemore last week 
by Andrew MacKinlay, MP for 


Thurrock, after Mr Sedgemore 
dropped the matter “in the in- 
terests of party unity”. 

He is considering a defama- 
tion action a gairwt Hilar y Coff- 
man after she suggested he 
fitted the Cassandra profile. 
She denied the cha rge yester- 
day. “Andrew MacKmky con- 
tactedfony Blair’s office... He 
wanted to assure us he wasn’t 
Cassandra. I told him that we 
had no idea who Cassandra was, 
had never heard Andrew’s 
name mentioned in this context, 
and... the oufy calls we had re- 
ceived were from journalists 


suggesting it ought be Brian 
Sedgemore. At no stage did I 
suggest it was Brian Sedge- 
more. Mr MacKinlay se ems to 
have got the hold of the wrong 
end of tbe stick," she said. 

In a letter to Mr Sedgemore 
on Wednesday, Mr MacKinlay 
said he had been approached by 
two journalists asking if he was 
the author. He called the 
leader’s office to make sure Mr 
Blair was told he was not re- 
sponsible for the attack, which 
said Mr Blair could face a coup 
within months of being elected 
prime minister. 



“I was put through to Hilary 
Coffinaa Mr MacKinlay 
said. “When I told her mv pur- 
pose Gw calling, she said/Wdl, 
I must tell you. Andrew, that 
you don't feature on the list of 
suspects.’ She then went on to 
suggest that the most probably 
person who might be Cassandra 
... is Brian Sedgemore’. I went 
on to remark thatl thought this 
was unlikely and ... I said ‘Hu 
was never on the front bench,’ 
to which Hilary responded, ‘Ah. 
but we've looked and he was a 
PPS [Parliamentary private sec- 
retary] during the time of the 


last Labour gm-emment,’ "Dial 
was basically the extent flfjpiy 
conversation with the teadir's 
office ” ^ 

Mr Sedgemore wrote to Mr 
Blufr on Thursday, saying he$as 


•->$ 


dismayed'' hy subsequent in- 


formation provided tty 
MacKinlay. H l new ui 

that Hilary Cuf&nan . . . was 

the only person amongst ytidt 
aides invoivedin tiuspoisowns 
affair," Mr Sedgemore teflgius 
lender. “It looks like a <Wt)K 
tricks operation tt\ damage aa, 
innocent Labour MP, ttilng 
your name to do so.” 
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Charlie Bain 


A young man who suffers from 
spina bifida was rescued by 
aimed police using stun 
grenades yesterday after he 
, was kidnapped and held for ran- 
som at a Hertfordshire hoteL 
Craig Allee, '21, of Liver- 
pool, was taken from his 
Merseyside home in the early 
hours of Saturday morning by 
.^a group of men and driven 
-jjrtown to London. A ransom de- 
maud of £51,000 was made to 
his father and police launched 


* full-scale search in an attempt 
to trace the kidnap gang. 

Mr Allee, who suffers from 
spina bifida, a defect of the 
spinal col umn which ef fect s 
wafting and bladder control, 
was eventually traced to one of 
two rooms in the West Lodge 
Park Hotel in Hadley Wood, 
Hertfordshire. Armed 
from the South Fact Regional 
Crime Squad raided both 
rooms with stun grenades and 
Mr Allee was eventually found 
safe and welL ' 


were arrested m the incident 
andwere taken bade to Mersey- 
side last night for questioning. 

Detective Superintendent 
John Kerrmsh/in charge of the 
operation, said yesterday that 
Mr Allee, who needs- regular 
medication for his condition, 
had been examined by a doctor 
who declared him & and well 
“It was a very frightening ex- 
fence for Craig, 7 ’ Det Supt 
i sail “He suffers from 


miles and detained a gainst his 
wiH Quite obviously he was up- 
set. But he is now quite cheer- 
ful and in good spirits and is 
ateful for what was done for 


in armed police raid 


was 


Four men! and one woman' 


i and taken from his 
bed at 4axn, driven hundreds of 



tSoptEi 
believed that those involved in 
the kidnap knew Mr ADee’s fa- 
ther and that there could be a 
business connection between 
them. “Vfe will have to interview 
the father again. He has been 
very concerned for the safety of 
his son,” be said. “He has co- 
operated with ns throughout 


and he is delighted that his son 
has been safely recovered." 

A number of plaindothes 
officers arrived at the fonr- 
star, 50-room hotel at around 
1 1pm on Saturday night. Senior 
officers informed one of the 
managers that a poGce opera- 
tion was underway and guests 
[after a night out were 
>m going up to their 

rooms. 

Det Supt Kfirruisb said the 
operation bad been “wonder- 
fully successful”. “The firearms 
people who executed the entry 


to the rooms are highly trained 
individuals," he said. “The stun 
grenades disorientate people 
and make a lot of noise but do 

not injure anyone 7 * 

Staff and guests said they 
heard several explosions as the 
police raided the room where 
Mr AUee was being held. 

Tbnia King, duty manageress 
at the hotel said, that when the 

r ig arrived with Mr Allee ear- 
on Saturday evening they 
immediately aroused suspicion. 


it was unusual.” she said. “We 
never suspected anything like 
this but I know the reception- 
ist and the housekeeper fel t that 
there was something not right-" 
Police were yesterday still cry- 
ing to determine the motive be- 


hind the kidnap but it is thought 
re could be a link with 


“They paid in cash. They 
tana 


bad a lot of money on them ; 


that there i 
drug dealing. 

A follow-up investigation Ls 

being carried out in the London 

area which involves officers 
from Merseyside, the Metro- 
politan Police and the South 
East Regional Crime Squad. 



Rescued: Craig Allee, 21 


Television soap stars make 
a pantomime of Christmas 


David Uster 

Arts News Editor 


Pantomime, that staple of the 
British Christmas, is being treat- 
ed with “dferespect” as directors 
use soap stars, pop singers and 
celebrity acts to draw in audi- 
ences. 


A leading figure in British 
theatre has castigated fellow 
directors for continually, turning 
to “unsuitable" soap stars. 
Philip Hedley, director of the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford East, 
and a former drama adviser to 
the Arts Council, accused them 
of undermining the traditional 
panto in an effort to seD tickets. 

He adds that having black 
and Asian heroes and heroines 
in panto is “disgracefully rare". 

Casting for this season's pan- 
tomimes does indeed follow 
the ritual pattern of recent 
years, trading in on television 


shows. A look through the list 
Aladdin in 


mgs shows that Al 


Southsea, Hampshire, stars 
“Hunter" from the televisic 


television 
show Gladiators , wtnizAJaddm 
in Chatham, Kent, stars “Tro- 
jan” from Gladiators as well as 
EastEnders star Paul Nicholls 


er Joe Wicks), and Fiona Wade 
from Grange Hill. 

EastEnders is well-repre- 
sented in pantoland. Among hs 
stars, Patsy Palmer (Bianca) is 
<5nderena in Bath, and Paul 
Bradley (Nigel) is Silly Bffly in 
Goldiloda- m Hackney,- east 
London. LeSeyTotepb from 
Birds of aFeather'rs,'mDk± Whit- 
tington at Plymouth, and 
Matthew Kelly, presenter of 
Stars in your Eyes, spends 
Christmas in Mother Goose in 
Birmingham. 

• The actors 7 union Equity will 
oppose soap stars playing in 
panto only if they are from 
abroad and not deemed suffi- 
ciently famous to be granted a 
work permit. The union op- 
posed the casting of Neigh- 
bours actress Kimberley Davies 
as Maid Marion mRobin Hood. 
But, tellingly, producer Nick 
Thomas simply replaced her 
with another Neighbours star, 
Sarah \fcndenbergh. 

At the Theatre Royal Strat- 
ford East, however. Beauty and 
the Beast is using relative un- 


knowns and relying on tradi- 
s. The Theatre 


Good old days: Dan Leno, as a Dame, drew tum-of-the-cer»tury crowds to Drury Lane 


tional storylines. 

Royal’s pantos have in the past 
discovered stars such as Joanne 
Whalley and Kate Hardie. 

“I do think that the pan- 
tomime is an enormously im- 
portant part of British theatre," 
Mr Hedley said yesterday, “and 
I hate it when it is treated with 


Desert island Blair fails to 
sing to spin-doctors’ tune 


-y , Clare Garner- 


- 

tv 7 


As well as selecting his eight 
favourite records oc Desert Is- 
land Uses yesterday, TonyBlair 
made clear; his prefcrcnce in 
schools for his second son. 

The Labour leader defended 
his decision to send his- eldest 
son to an opt-out school - and 
told Sue Lawley that his second 
son, Nicky, 10. would probably 

follow suit. . . ■; 

Introducing his potpourri of 
classical, rock and hlues songs. 
Mr Blair stressed the impor- 
tance of not being a “political 
obsessive" - and proved his 
point by announcing that he 
would happily face the political 
music for the sake of his sons. 

Of his choice of school for 
Nicky, he said: “Thai will he a 



Lurie by Debussy (his mother s 

c — ■£. r ir. i_. tVj 


favourite). In My Life by The 
Beatles, 4th cfJidy, Asbwy Park 


(Sandy) by Bruce Springsteen, 
Adagio jor Siring?, op 1L by 
Samuel Barber, Cross Road 


Blues by Robert Johnson, Wish- 
Well 


decision that well take shortly 


but I see no reason why not 
think it was important to do the 
right thing for him [Euan] and 
\ jtud I not done .that it would 
I'have been a betrayal of his fu- 

llUV. .. . 

“ I couldn’t have got up and 
looked myself in the mirror if I 
hadn’t- I've got an obligation to 

mv boy as a father." 

'Mr Blair’s choice of records, 
also raised a few eyebrows. 
The eight tracks - in the order 


mg wm by Ftee and Recuerdos 
delaAlhamBmtyftanas c o'lkr- 
rega and perfbraed by John 
Williams * were criticised by 
some as ‘^middle of the road". 

' Crit#£SUggested that Peter 
Mandeftoa, Mr 'Blair’s chief 
aide, selected the castaway’s 
choices within eye' for the vot- 
ers -Nr {Haim dismissed by 
Labourtewtert aides as '’utter 


in which they were played - 
' "bo. Clair 


Cancel Today by Ezio, Clair de 


“Every ifogle record was 
chosen by him (Mr Blair)," a 
spokesman-said. “Ha knows 
more about m&c than anybody 
who works with or for him. He 


has been working on the choice 
for several weeks and decided 
on the final choice last week." 

Mr Blair also revealed a ro- 
mantic side to his nature. Along 
with his luxury item - a guitar 
- he would take the book Jvon- 
hoe by Sir Wilier Scott, “one of 
the greatest -love stories in 
British literature.” If he coaid 
only t«ke one record it would 
be Reeuerdos de la Alhambra. 

Asked how he would cope 
with an election defeatfie said: 

“We will cross that bridge when 

we come to it - if we come to 
it" He mentioned one man who 

was banking on it not coming to 

that. 

Although Mr Blair did not 
name the man who 13 years ago 
bet £25. on him being Prime 
Minister in the year 2000 with 
odds of 500-1. The Independent 


can reveal that it was George El- 
liott, a taxi driver from Mr 
Blair’s constituency of Sedge- 
field, Co Durham, who now 
stands to net around £12,500 if 
Mr Blair wins. 

Yesterday Mr Blair joked: 
•“Because the odds he was of- 
fered were rather long, he now 
stands to make a small fortune 
if I become Prime Minister. 
Every time 1 meet him on the 
street _ he sort of looks at me 
imploringly and then says 
‘How’s it going? 7 1 fed I bear the 
entire responsibility for this 
man’s future and his family 
upon, my shoulders. 77 

hi one of the most personal 
parts of the programme, Mr 

Blair revealed how he wooed his 
future wife Cherie when they 
met while naming at the Bar. 

Both were in competition 
for a scholarship which she 
eventually won. “I always re- 
member Cherie being in the 
Lincoln’s Inn library - when 

tolhepub for lunch, she was 
eating her sandwiches in there 
and poring over her books," he 
said. 

He admitted that it took 
“quite a Jong time” for Cherie 
lo become interested in him, but 
that, eventually, over a lunch 
which turned into dinner, he 
won her round. 
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Oh, yes they are: Television stars Sarah Vandenbergh, Paul Bradley and Lesley Joseph are all taking to the panto stage 


disrespect There area lot of 
good soap stare, people like Ani- 
ta Dobson; but too often they 
just come on and do tbeif fun- 
ny voices, or singers sing their 
current chart hit, or comedy acts 
like Rod Hull and Emu stop the 
show to do their act." 

Earlier, at a seminar at the 
Theatre Museum in London, 
Mr Hedley hit out at fellow di- 
rectors, saying: “I believe it is 
i m port a nt to have a cast that the 
kids can identify with and not 
cast ‘names 7 that are unsuitable 


for the roles. Commercial com- 
panies think they need them to 
pull in the crowds. 

“I realty don’t approve of fin- 
ing the cast with pop stars or 
soap characters who feel they 
have to insert their act or sing 
during the panto regardless of 
the story. The pantomime is a 
Christmas tradition that over- 
rides stars. We don’t need them 
to sell our tickets." 

He added: “Our borough is 
the first in the country to have 
a majority of Afro-Asian peo- 


ple living within it. When it 
comes to panto we have lo 
make sure we are representa- 
tive and our hero and heroine 
are black and Asian, which is 
disgracefully rare in pantos. In 
my view, there are enough 
white role-models on the tele- 
vision, so our casting is colour 
blind." 

Paul Elliott, whose company 
E and B presents 33 pan- 
tomimes as part of the Cad- 
bury’s Pantomime Season, said 
that in the cases in which tele- 


vision stars did do part of their 
act it was integrated in to the 
plot. “We use soap stars because 


they are the people the public 


want to see, and a great deal of 
them are very good perform- 
ers," he added. 

“Philip Hedley is right that 
you should cast the play and not 
cast the pantomime pester. But 
you can't say that Matthew 
Kelly shouldn't play Mother 
Goose for example. He is a very 
fine actor and a wonderful 
Dame." 


Think First 
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First; Telecom offers international and national 
calls at up to 60% less than other networks. 
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Gangland mocks as 
killers of a fearless 
journalist go free 
on Dublin streets 


Alan Murdoch 

Dublin 


Five months after the Dublin 
government promised to track 
down tbe murderers of crime re- 
porter Veronica Guerin no one 
has yet been charged with 
ordering or carrying out the 
shooting. Garda sources have 
warned privately that lack of 
forensic evidence linkin g sus- 
pects with her shooting on 26 
June has reduced the chances 
of a successful prosecution. 

None the less, some gardai 
are reported to have identified 
Ms Guerin's killer and his ac- 
complice who drove a motor- 
bike. One suspect is said to be 
hiding in England, the other in 
Spain. A motorbike found in the 
river Uffey is believed to have 
been used by the killers. 

Detectives have also suc- 
ceeded in generally disrupting 
crime. Drug importing and the 
tobacco smu ggling associated 
with suspects for the murder 
have come under scrutiny- By 
this week, 131 people had been 
arrested and questioned, 276 
searches carried out, and drugs 
and £600,000 cash seized. 

The investigation has cur- 
tailed a guns-for-hire operation, 
with more than 100 illegal guns 
seized in a sweep that has yield- 
ed a sophisticated laser-sight 
automatic shotgun along with ri- 
fles and pistols. 

One site, searched repeatedly 
by gardai, is Dublin’s St Vin- 
cent’s hospital boilerhouse, 
where a military assault rifle and 
a hand-gun were found hidden 
in an air-venL Property has 
been seized by the newly- 
formed Criminal Assets Bu- 
reau, which targets criminals 
seldom in personal possession 
of drugs. 

The significant development 
has been the arrest of Paul 
“Hippo” Wind, 32, an unem- 
ployed man of Windmill Park, 
Cramlin, south Dublin. Last 
month he was charged with 
sheltering Guerin's killers after 
the attack and with taking part 
in the conspiracy to murder her. 


The Garda commissioner 
has rejected suggestions that 
Ms Guerin was lofted after dis- 
covering links between leading 
criminals and certain gardai. 
However, a garda from TMlaght, 
south-west Dublin, was last 
month charged with accep ting 
a bribe and perverting the 
couise of justice. JohnCTNeiD, 
32, resigned from the force 
when arrested. 

That the assassination of a 
nationally-known figure and 
one-time researcher for the 
taoiseach was contemplated at 
aft, speaks volumes about 
Dublin gang leaders' swagger- 
ing sense of invulnerability. It 
does not help that police 
effectiveness has been seen to 
have weakened. 

One suspect is 
said to be 
hiding in 
England, the 
other in Spain 

Critics of tbe Garda complain 
that Dublin’s meagre specialist 
drug squad of IS officers was 
disbanded last year. ‘There is 
now no full-time operational 
drugs squad in Dublin,” said 
Chris Finnegan, national sec- 
retary of tbe Garda Federation. 
Last year that job was handed 
to local stations, backed by a na- 
tional drugs intelligence unit 
Criminal morale must also 
have been raised by early re- 
leases from prisons forced by 
overcrowding, and by a tortu- 
ously-slow s umm ons system 
which, from 1993, allowed the 
release of serious criminal sus- 
pects while the Director of 
Public Prosecutions deter- 
mined whether to bring charges. 
In addition, 1,000 offenders 
are illegally at large after 
breaching temporary release 
terms or jumping bau. 

The Garda is 1,250 officers 


short of its approved strength 
of 12,000. Only 42 per cent of 
gardai are in foe greater Dublin 
area, which accounts for two- 
thirds of the country’s crime. A 
new Garda commissioner, Pat 
Byrne, who has a background in 
combating the IRA, was ap- 
pointed during the summer. 
Guerin’s falling ended discus- 
sion of appointing a civilian 
head of the force. 

Tbe new commissioner's first 
public initiative in September, 
Operation Docas (Hope), in- 
creased numbers of uniformed 
gardai on street patrol as a de- 
terrent to drug dealers. 

For reasons which are as yet 
unclear, this move has coincid- 
ed with a fall in inner-city crime. 
The drop may also be related 
to the angiy marches by resi- 
dents on homes of alleged deal- 
ers during the past 18 months, 
in south inner-city Dublin and 
south-west satellite areas, as the 
addict population has soared 
with falling heroin prices. 

Some politicians suspect Op- 
eration Docas has been 
launched partly to reassert the 
primacy of the Garda against a 
challenge by “vigilantes”. 
Demonstrations have demand- 
ed tougher Garda action against 
drug dealers, and pushed for the 
eviction of dealers, a policy 
adopted by local authorities. 

Last month, a cabinet com- 
mittee on measures to reduce 
demand for drugs, allocated 
£14m to anti-drugs projects 
and to improving conditions on 
housing estates. Its report 
warned that there could be up 
to 8,000 addicts in the greater 
Dublin region. 

Some other initiatives, how- 
ever, have been criticised as re- 
active and lacking calculated 
strategy. For instande; a gov- 
ernment referendum on Thurs- 
day will, if passed, make the rjsk 
that serious offenders could 
continue to commit crime a le- 
gal justification for refusing 
baiL With adelay until next year 
in adding an extra 700 prison 
places this move may simply add 
to the problems. 



Teacher 
in battle 
to end 



feuds 


Education Correspondent : 



Open file: Police In Dublin are still hunting for the killer of the Irish investigative journalist Veronica Guerin 


series of territorial 1 knife- 

„ . . 

by a London head-1 
a futt Investigation, .... 

Home Office and Education 
minister are to be approached 

for help by PetCT Broofete, for- 
mer Conservative Pfcrtychajr* 
man and South Westminster 
MR who met the head of one 
of his local schools to talk about 
the issue last Friday. 

Rivalries between i 
Bangladeshi youths from dif- 
ferent areas of London have 
spilled over into violence, ac- 
cording to Michael Mariand, the 
head of North Westminster 
Community School. 

He says that although only n 
small number of boys arc in- 
volved, the problem is growing. 
The boys’ low attainment at 
school and a lack of facilities for 
them has created the potential 
for further trouble, he bdfeves. 

Fights have broken out be- 
tween teenagers from Itoe Brick 
Lane area, in east London, and 
Drummond Street, Lisson 
Green and Harrow Road, 
north London. Knives and 
er weapons have been used, 

Although Mr Mariand say” 
discipline xs good at his school 
where a quarter of the pupils arc 
Bangladeshi, he says there is 
substantial anecdocaLprobtera 
of a small but sowing crime 
problem amoogboys from the 
community. 

' “We have very good behav- 
iour in school but we also want 
to make sure that the streets of 
London are safe. The Bang- 
ladeshi community have huge 
strength ... and they are very 
caring parents, but they need 
help because of their position 
in London society," he said. 

Mr Mariand has raised fund- 
ing from the Gulbeuki&n Foun- 
dation to employ two part-time 
Bangladeshi youth workers to 
interview boys about their atti- 
tudes and concerns. 

The research is being ad- 
ministered through the Maxylc- 
bone Bangladeshi Association. 
Its project co-onlinator, Abdul- 
Anz Tbki, said; “Teenage boys 
... can’t always judge what is 
good and what is wrong.” 
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DHL DIMENSION" XPS PRO I80n 

• INTEL® 180MHz PENTIUM® PRO PROCESSOR 

• 16Mb EDO RAM 

• 256KB CACHE 2Gb EIDE HARD DRIVE 

■ NUMBER 9 REALITY 332 PCI GRAPHICS CARO 
WITH 2MB VIDEO MEMORY 

• 15' COLOUR SVGA MONITOR ^ 

113.75“ VIEWABLE AREA) ^ 

• EIGHT SPEED CD-ROM DRIVE 

• MINI TOWER OR MID-SIZED DESKTOP CHASSIS ; 

• WINDOWS 95 A MICROSOFT® OFFICE 
PROFESSIONAL 95 

DHL DIMENSION XP5 ProI80n 




£ 1,299 (£ 1 , 555.70 

incl. delivery + VAT ) 
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How can Dell offer a PC with the latest 180MHz Pentium® Pro processor and 
Microsoft® Office Professional for just £1,299 (£1,555.70 incl. Del. & VAT)? 
Its thanks to our strategic alliances with other industry leaders like Intel® and 
Microsoft®- and our determination to give you the best value possible. 

Well even upgrade this system to include a 3Gb 
Hard Drive and 12-Speed CD-ROM 
Drive for only £100 extra 
(£117.50 ind. VAT). Call us 
now* on 01344 724621 and 
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TALK DIRECT TO THE NUMBER ONE. 

01344 734621 

prepare fo be astounded. Between 8am and 8pm weekdays, 10am to 4pm Sat 
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Talk direct to the Number One. 


DELL DIMBfnON P133v 

• INTEL 133MHZ PENTIUM® PROCESSOR 

• INTEL 430VXPOSET 

• 16Mb HIGH PERFORMANCE SDRAM 
m 256Kb PIPELINE BURST CACHE 

• 1Gb EIDE HARO DRIVE 

■ INTEGRATED 64-BIT PCI LOCAL BUS VIDEO WITH 
1Mb VIDEO MEMORY 

• 15-C0L0UR SVGA MONITOR (13.75- VIEWABLE AREA) 


£899 (£1,085.70 

incl. delivery + VAT ) 


dell DIMENSION P133v 0FRCE SOLUTION 
(Ai dm eapl wife 512 Kb Catk 2Gb BDE Had Driw, 5^ Sptei 
CMOH2MhViihoMifflofyBdlftradK^ 


£1,099 (£1,320.70 
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As the world’s largest direct PC 
manufacturer*. Dell offers you outstanding 
value. Take for example the Dell 
Dimension” P133v. With its 133MHz 
Pentium® Processor. 1Gb Hard Drive 
and 15 Monitor ( 13.75" viewable area ). 
this powerful business system is yours 
for only £899 (£1,085.70 incl. delivery 
A VAT). Or for just £200 more (£235 ind. VAT) well delivera 
ready-to-run Microsoft® Office Solution bundle. So call 
01344 724616 now. There’s really no competition, -wnx 
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Patricia Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 

The fate of the ar chaic law of 
blasphemy will be sealed today 
when European judges decide 
whether British film censors 
broke the freedom of eg pn es sfryi ■ 
guarantee by banning the de- 
piction of a nun embracing a 
crucified Christ. 

Blasphemy law is so discred- 
ited that the Government has 
said it would not enforce it But 
jfrjhatdid not stop h tracking the 
British Board of Film Oassifi- 
, canon and its director James 
. Ferman all the way to the Eu- 
, ropean Court of Homan Rights, 

. after Nigel Win grove’s video 
Visions of Ecstasy was refused a 
. certificate almost seven years 
L ago to the day. 

Apart from quashing the ban 
on the Win grove film, a ruling 
_ against the Government would 
lead to the abolition of an old 
‘ law which excludes Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, Mus- 
. Jims, Jews or any religion oth- 
er than Church of En^jd- and 
. does not apply at all in Scotland. 

As high-profile productions 
like Madonna's Like a Prayer 
.. video and Martin Scorsese’s 
The Last Temptation of Christ 
. (not banned) have come and 
gone, Mr Wingrove has got on 
, with the tortuous business of 
complaining to the Strasbourg 
authorities. He - and presum- 
■ ably the hoard and the Video 
. Appeals Committee to whom 
be unpiccessfully appealed - 
. never imagined that the future 


lw. faces last judgment 



Fennanand his colleagues hove 
shown themselves willing to 
deal with such matters - minus 
the protection of a trial before 
a jury. The VAC almost never 


Forbidden images: Stills from the video Visions of Ecstasy. A ruling by European 
judges today on the banning of the video is expected to seal the fate of Britain's archaic law of blasphemy 


of the law of blasphemy might 
turn on the rejection, of a 20- 
minute video by a then com- 
plete unknown. . 

in it, the debp love of Christ 
of St Tferesa of Avila, the 16th 
century Carmelite mm, is rep- 
resented by a series of sensual 
visions, including scenes where 
she licks his wounds and em- 
braces him on the CrossJMr 
Wingrove said: “Itdidn't enter 
my head that it could-be blas- 
phemous. 1 wasn't making a film 
about Christ. I was making a 


film about St ’Ifcresa." He gar- 
nered the support of some 
chur c h men, and Fay Weldon, 
Marina Warner and Salman 
Rushdie, who appeared on his 


behalf in the Strasbourg pro- 
ceedings- Ironically, his failure 
to recoup the costs of the film 
and thousands of pounds of le- 
gal costs led to his current oc- 


cupation as a distributor of 
repackaged erotic and horror 
movies from the Seventies. 

Mary Whitehouse’s prose- 
cution of Gay New is the only 


successful case of blasphemy 
brought since 1922, and at the 
height of the controversy over 
the fatwa on Mr Rushdie over 
The Satanic Verses., John Patten, 


a then Home Office minister, 
told Muslims that blasphemy 
law was “inappropriate for deal- 
ing with matters of faith". But 
in relation to film and video, Mr 


le ruling comes on the 
same day as the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Mackay of Clash- 
fern, represents the 
Government in a visit to the 
Strasbourg court He wants to 
impress on it the need for 
member states to be able to 
manage their own affairs in ac- 
cord with national character, 
traditions, religious beliefs and 
moral s tandar ds - the so-called 
- mar gin of appreciation". 

Tro years ago the European 

Commission on Human Rights 
accepted arguments from 
Geoffrey Robertson QC, Mr 
Wiqgrove’s counsel, that the ban 
on Visions of Ecstasy broke the 
free expression guarantee in Ar- 
ticle JO of the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights. But 
at about the same time, a ma- 
jority of the full court ruled in 
a case involving an Austrian film 
that the “margin of apprecia- 
tion” applied - denying viewers 
the opportunity to make up 
their mmds themselves. 
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DAILY POEM 


Rubaiyat 

By Hafez of Shiraz 

(translated by Dick Davis) 

A black mole graced his face; he stripped, and shone 
Incomparable in splendour as the moan. 

He was so slim his heart was visible. 

As if clear water sluiced a granite stone. 


Desire’s destroyed by Bfe, what gifts have f 
Been ghvn by the blindly turning sky? . 
And, such is my luck, everyone I send : 

“ Dear friend” to loathed me by and by. 


What does life give me in the end but sorrow? 

What do love's good and evil send but sorrow? 

7 iv only seen one true companion- P<dn.} ’ ’ 

And I have known no faithful friend out sorrow ' 

My friend, hold back your heart Jmmeiumie^^ 
Drink shining.wine wtth Hiutdsome friends like these; 
With art's initiates let down yoar hair-- " 

Stay buttoned up with ignoramuses. 


Hafez of Shiraz (1320-1389) is the most famous of Persia’s lyric 
poets,. His great feme rests on his gfaazals, formal poems of 
up to 18 lines, which are so highly worked and dense in their 
language and allusions that they are often conridered' un- 
translatable in the West But he also wrote a small number of 
rubaiyat, four-line stanzas, of which the above are represen- 
tative. Dick Davis’s translation of the best of Persia's medieval 
short poetry, Borrowed Ware (Anvfl, £8.95), is a wonderful book; 
suffused with love, beautifully produced, and with a compre- 
hensive introduclion to Persian courtly poetry. 
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Renewing your home insurance 
in November or December ? 



If you are 50 or 
over, just see : 
how much, you 
could save with 
Saga - call us 
NOW 

You wifi know how 
expensive home insurance 

can be- Thankfiilly, if 
you are aged 50 or over . 
you can benefit from SAGA 
Home Insurance - a superior ' 
household' insurance that is 
only available to mature, 
responsible people like 
you. 

SAGA Home Insurance can 
ofl'er you genuine savings 
over other policies, while 
giving year cover that fully 
protects your home and . 
possessions. 

The Saga Price Promise 

If you find another 
comparable policy at a 
lower price within 2 . 
months of t8king out SAGA 
Home Insurance, we will 
refund you the difference. 
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Services Ltd 


S^teviRC ud.ntSWOST ™ 
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> Insurance cover is 
comprehensive and 

low cost. 

1 Discounts for 
home security 

Pree pen with your 
quota tion- . - 


Gall as today 

For your free no 
obligation quote simply 
call us on fee number 
belowJ We will be 
pleased to answer any 
questions you have on 
SAGA Home Insurance. 

0800 
414 525 
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Everything. 

Everywhere. 


NOKIA 


As soon as you open the new Nokia 9000 Communicator, new and almost unbelievable possibilities emerge. Who could fail to be impressed by the first ever 
GSM mobile phone and palmtop computer to be combined in one slim, portable and highly desirable package? Its capabilities are simply astonishing. Call up a name 
and number from the integral address book and Personal Organiser, then fax a note or send an e-mail while you're still on the move. Quietly browse the Internet 
set the flexible messaging system to field your calls while you're in a meeting-or simply make a phone call. Amazingly all with one pocketable lightweight device 
you can carry everywhere. The new Nokia 9000 Communicator. So simple to use, it makes the mobile office a reality. Call 0990 002110 today for a brochure. 



NOKIA 

Connecting People 

httpV/wwwjxAJlxora 
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news 


More than half of all new houses will have to be built inside England's villages, towns and cities under new government piaits,. 


f 
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Country 
life to be 
rescued by 
town 

cramming 


Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 

More than half of all new 
homes should be built inside 
England’s villages, towns and 
cities, the Government will an- 
nounce today in a long-awaited 
planning document. 

The Government hopes this 
target win reduce the controversy 
surrounding the need for a 4.4 
million - or 23 per cent - in- 
crease, between 1991 and 2016, 
in the number of households in 
land. 

planners and house- 
bunding firms say that in 
squeezing so high a proportion 
of the new homes needed into 
existing urban areas the Gov- 
ernment may create future 
slums. “Town cramming”, they 
say, will erase much of what ur- 
ban greenery remains and make 
towns and cities more crowded 


and unpleasant, fuelling the 
desire to live in the countryside. 
Planning constraints will make 
this rural dream attainable for 
only a tiny, wealthy minority. 

But the Secretary of State for 
the Environment, John Glim- 
mer, says the alternative is the 
disappearance of further great 
tracts of English countryside. 
“Suburbia from Winchester to 
the Thames estuary," is his 
warning phrase. 

Today's planning document 
will make a strong case for 
civilised rity life -new urban ter- 
raced homes with compact gar- 
dens on streets rather than the 
semis and detached houses in 
space-wasting closes which the 
big house-building firms prefer. 
It will call for the maximum 
housing use of derelict and 
contaminated urban land, of 
empty space above shops and in 
vacant office buildings. 



* 
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Threatened spaces: Three deer running across a tract of open land near Basingstoke, in Hampshire; (inset) inner-city decay in Southampton 


Nowhere are the fears about 
house building greater than in 
Hampshire, where the number 
of new homes has doubled in 
the past 45 years and where the 
space they cover has more than 
doubled. 

The Government has said 
that the county, and Hamp- 
shire's smaller district councils, 
should identify space for 92XKOO 
new homes between 1991 and 
2006; this is deemed its fair share 
of the rapid nation-wide in- 
crease in household numbers. 

But the county says there is 
a need for only 82,000 new 
homes. The Government has 
the ultimate right to force the 
county to comply with its high- 
er housing figure, and Mr Gum- 


mer has already overruled at- 
tempts by Kent, Berkshire and 
Bedfordshire to plan for lower 
numbers than the Government 
proposed for them. 

Hampshire plans to accom- 
modate most of the new hous- 
ing inside towns and villages, in 
line with the Government's 
new target, but intends 14,000 
homes to be built on four large 
greenfield areas next to Bas- 
ingstoke, Andover and the com- 
muter sprawl that has grown up 
north of Southampton and 
Portsmouth. 

These development areas 
are a more rational, sustainable 
option than cramming the new 
housing into the county’s vil- 
lages and towns equally, or 


spreading it around their edges, 
the county is arguing at a pub- 
lic inquiry into the council’s 
structure plan for development 
over the next 15 years. 

However, Eagle Star, the 
property and insurance giant, 
wants planning permissioo for 
a “newt own” at Mkheldever 
Junction, in the open country- 
side between Basingstoke and 
Winchester. 

The company has options to 
buy extensive farmland there 
and envisages 8,000 homes in a 
private-sector “market town" 
with its own railway station 
on the London to Southampton 
line. The county opposes tins. 

Around all four of the big 
development areas, countfy- 


side and village dwellers have 
banded to oppose the big new 
suburbs. The largest of these de- 
velopments would bridge the 
mile-wide gap between Bas- 
ingstoke and the pretty dormi- 
tory village of Oakley, with 
42j00 homes. 

Gary Rolfc, a self-employed 
craftsman who leads the Save 
Oakley Village Action Group 
(Sovag), said: “It would totally 
change our village’s character, 
taming it into a suburb.” Scrag's 
car stickers shout: “Say No to 
Oakleygate". 

* The influential Council for 
the Protection of Rural England 
says much more' confa and 
should be done to find space for 
new homes in ' cities tike 


Southampton, which are still de- 
populating, mid so encourage 
developers to come in. 

St Mary’s and Bevois Valley, 
a large inner-city tract cast of 
Southampton's centre, has been 
earmarked by central and local 
government for a major regen- 
eration programme. It still has 
some pretty roads of well-kept 
private terraced homes, show- 
ing its potential. 

But it also has the usual ur- 
ban core problems; derelict in- 
dustrialist sites, deprivation, 
boarded-up shops and a red- 
light trade, which the local 
Asian community resents, in the 
once-fine Victorian streets. 

Only 200 new homes are pro- 
posed as pert of the regeneration 


Photographs: David Rose 


of an area in which 18,000 live, 
and most of these are expected 
to be for people on low in- 
comes and with “special needs". 
A secure, long-term revival for 
the area depends on “people 
with jobs and money living there. 
But. even if homes were to he 
buflt for them, they would be ua- 
' likely to stay once they had ram- 
ifies. because people with 
children want greenery and 
space and rend to fear crime and 
poor standards in local schools. 

Robert Jones, the planning 
minister, said that turning the 
English into a nation of city- 
lovers was difficult but crucial. 
“Nobody said it wasgoing to be 
easy,” nc said, “but reviving 
dries are a joy to behold" 


Buying a computer for the first time or 
a* a seasoned technology expert, decisions are 
always made by die head and the wallet and 
seldom the heart. 

The fait is that a Compaq computer is 
often the heart's desire of any computer huver, 
fur home or office. So now, with a little help 
Irom Technology Online, one of the UK's 

* 






£899 

’!u<V.Vf.:i ;7T 


Care FREE 36 


3 war on site warranty 



largest Compaq dealers, your hearth desire is 
now priced to suit every wallet and still be a 
decision your head will be happy with. 

And, as if low prices were not enough. 
Technology Online will add a Care FREE 36, 
3 year on site warranty absolutely FREE. 

Three years' complete peace of mind and 
.T a quality of PC which could only be Compaq. 
X| C-.mpjq DaLf»u 2000 51.20 MICntO.lniH ftmlutn® 120 MIL- 
Tl pixxowi*, Kh Rtht'; l-Cl hard dnu 1 , Ib-MB mroHiri 
plu« Compaq [40, 14’ SVC A mnnllur. 


£ 1057 .,, 






PS5T. HUGE SAVINGS ON 
■ • 1 COMPAQ COMPUTERS. 






ORDER HOTLINE 

Tel: 034S 02 38 65 
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JOIN THE 

CELEBRATIONS 

AND SEE THE RSC 
FOR A FIVER! 


ROYAL 

SHAKESPEARE 

COMPANY 

Spamandb} 

ALLIED 

DOMECQ 


To mark a new season and a new 
sponsorship deal, the Royal Shakespeare 
Company and Allied Doniecq are making 
Probably the WorMV Greatest Ticket Offer; 
HALF-PRICE tickets to great theatre 
. for anyone 30 or under. 

We've got 30,000 half-price tickets for 
plays m Stratford-upon-Avon and London* 
Barbican Theatre on safe NOW for anyone 
aged 30 or under. From Mystery Plays to 
Merry Wives, from Macbefh to Much Adb, 
there are 10 different plays to choose from, 
at prices from £5 to £13. 

Find out how to get your half-price tickets 
m January and February by calling 
0374 507599 for a free leaflet. And if ‘ 
you're over 30, don't despair - call the 
same number for information on buying 
half-price tickets as presents for younger 
friends or family. 

But cafl now - you must book by 4 January 

FIND US ON THE NET 

http:/ /www.rayt^stake^ . 

TELEPHONE 0374 507599 

MUED DOMECQ , ih. RSCi printipd .Mniar, b ihe 
■ntamatioflol ipirih and retailing group when* branch induct* 
Beefirota-, Teacher's, Tie Maria. Victoria Wine, Baskin- Robbins' 
ond Big Steak Pub. Both Allied Domecq and the RSC ora 
aiming to make theatre more aeceufoia to more people 
IhroughouNhe UK. . . 
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His candidate faces by-election rival, 
standing for Socialist Equality 


Barrie Cl ama n t 

Labour Editor . 

If Tbiiy Blair looks down his po- 
litical nose ai Arthur ScaigflTs 
Socialist Labour Party, he win 
need a lengthy proboscis indeed 
to contemplate another newly- 
formed force on the left. 

TTie Socialist Equality Party, 
which intends to field up to sO 
candidates in the general elec- 
tion, is a touch to the left of the 
organisation formed by the 
miners' leader. 

Indeed, an SEP oommuniqul 
sneers at. the namby-pamby 
politics of the ScargiU party and 
Of the TTotskyist Militan t 

Labour (a party bom out of the 


Militant Tendency’s ultimate 
failure to infiltrate .the Labour 
Party). Such groups constitute 
an attempt to build on the dis- 
credited and reformist convic- 
tions of Old labour and are 

It will engage the 
middle class. A 
workers’ inquiry 
will consider 
mad cow disease 

therefore subordinated to the 
bankrupt trade union bureau- 
cracy, the statements says. 

The Step is to show its disdain 
for those who would merely tin- 
ker with the capitalist syaem 
rather than smash it tty putting 
up a candidate against the 
Scargill man in the Barnsley 
East by-election next month. 

Dave Hyland, the 49-year-okl 
fall-time national secretary of 
the SEP, said; “We don’t con- 
sider that the SLP is a socialist 
party " In any case Mr ScargiU • 
was defeated in the coal strike . 
because of his failure to motahse 
the miners against the Labour 
Party and the trade union move- 
ment, Mr Hyland added. 

The new ultra-left force, 
funded by “die workers and the 
youth" and based in Sheffield, 
is unencumbered with sensitiv- 
ities about the implications of 
its manifesto tor taxation, for the 
proclivities of the businesses 
classes or for the suburban 
floating voter. 

The party wants a 30-hour 
week with no loss of pay; a £6- 
an-hour minimum wage; a free 


university education for those 
who want it; a multi-biDion- 
pdund programme of public 
works to provide johs far the im- 
emplayed; mass release of all 
political prisoners in Britain; 
abortion on demand; the “dis- 
mantling’ of the standing army, 
MI5 ana M36 and “a democra- 
tic government of the workers, 
for the workers and above aD by 
the workers”. An admmfrtration 
to deliver the deniands would 
rely on the “active and militant 
support of a politically aroused 
ana vigilant working class”. ' 

The party, the membership of 
which js a secret, has a long and 
fraught histoiy and is the “cul- 
mination of a 10-year struggle'* 

tty thft-lnle mafinnal fYimmnnkr 

Party. Jn fact it seems the ICP 
has simply changed its name. 

Mr Hyland believes its old 
name led people to confuse it 
with . the Mamst-Leninist 
regimes of the old eastern bloc. 
He argues that the implosion of 
the Stalinist states was a vindi- 
cation of the analysis of Leon 
Trotsky who inJ.940 got a Stal- 
inist kepickin his head for his 
trouble. 

The Int ernat io nal ffornmimia- 

Party was bom out of the moth- 
er of all dialectic dilutes which 
tore the Workers’ Revolution- 
aiy Party asunder some 12 years 
ago. The split, which led to at 
least two organisations calling 
themselves the Workers’ Revo- 
lutionary Party, has also to do 
with a row over whether a seri- 
ous political organisation should 
receive money from Colonel 
Gaddafi. Farther, there was the 
matter of the finanriwl activities 
of its leader GenyHealy (de- 
ceased) and the fact that he had 
.enjoyed relationships with the 
young, female comrades of a 
non-revolutionary nature. 

One of the other groups 
which grew out of this bloody 
fratricide eventually became 
the Marxist Party of which the 
Redgraves are leading lights. 

Mr Hyland believes hisgroup 
is the true inheritor of the rev- 
olutionary Fourth Internation- 
al established by Trotsky in 
1938. But not only will this 
movement strike a chord with 
the proletariat, it wffl also en- 
gage the electoral interest of the 
“pauperised” middle class. 

One of the first major gath- 
erings to be organised by the 
new party will be a“warkexs* in- 
quiry" into mad cow disease. 




WORKERS’ REVOLUTIONARY PARTY (Mark I): Trotskyist 
splinter group from old W RP, publishers of Newsline. 

WORKERS’ REVOLUTIONARY PARTY (Mark ID: another 
Trotskyist splinter group from the old WRR Publishers of the 
Workers' Press. Also uses name of Marxists for a New Parly. 

MARXIST PARTY: Yet another splinter group from the old 
WRP. Most prominent members are the Redgraves. 

SOCIAL EQUALITY- PARTY: Once more a faction of the old 
WRP. Formerly known as foe International Community Party. 
Claims like other groupings to be the true standard bearers 
of Leon Trotsky’s Fourth International. 

SOCIALIST LABOUR PARTY: Hard-left mixture of Old 
Labour and quasi-revolutionaries. Founded by Arthur 
Scargill, President of the National Union of Mlneworkers. 

SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY: Trotskyists who famously 
refused to take sides in foe Korean War. Most other ■ 
Trotskyists reluctantly backed the Communist North 
Koreans. Leading member F^ul- Foot.. ; 

REVOLUTIONIST COMMUNIST PARTY: Hardline splinter 
group from the SWP. -, -. f 


Rodent rendezvous: Participants gathering at Hyde Park in London yesterday for the Grand Christmas Parade In aid of Great Ormond Street Hospital Photograph: Emma Boam 

Lawyers strike gold as US 
firms court young talent 


Glenda Cooper 

With newly qualified solicitors 
now able to. earn as much as 
£45,000, legal experts toe pre- 
dicting “salary, warfare” in the 
battle by companies to attract 
the best young lawyers. . 

The US company White & 
Case has recently raised the pay 
of its solid tore in the London 
office to bring it into line with 
the salaries earned by its Amer- 
ican lawyers. Legal recruit ere, 

however, say the move will lead 
To an exodus of talent from the 
regions where average salaries 
are much lowered have con- 
demned White & Case’s ded- 
sion as “aggressive”. 

The White & Case recruits 
wifl be earning £17,000 more 
than the London average of 
£28,000. Bernard Nelson, senior 
partner at White A Case in Lon- 
don denied the pay-rise was 
made to poach the best people. 
“The principal reason was to 


reduce the disparity we saw be- 
tween our English solicitors 
and our US lawyers,” he said. 
“We are a multinational prac- 
tice but our US lawjeis were be- 
ing paid on the US scale which 
was significantly higher than the 
British one. The lawyers were 
doing the same work and we felt 
it wasn't justified." 

But Anthony Tomkins, 
founder of the leading legal 
recruitment company Charles 
Fell owes Partnership, warned 
the rase would have a big im- 
pact “You can earn £22,000 in 
Birmingham if you are a high- 
flyer,” he said. “Then you see 
your chum in London who can 
get over double that There has 
been an acute shortage of good 
quality lawyers this year. White 
& Case has taken a veiy ag- 
gressive stance. 

“The increase in prestige 
and growth of firms outside 
London means that companies 
oatside the capital now compete 


with London-based firms. But 
paying their solicitors half the 
London salary is something 
that cannot be sustained. In the 
long-term it will have an effect-” 
Tference Kyle, managing part- 
ner of Linldaters and Paine, the 
UK international law firm 


which recruits 120 solicitors 
each year, said that his firm was 
paying £28,000. “You can put up 
salaries to compete, but there 
is a trade -oft The reality is that 
White & Case are having to of- 
fer an incentive to get the good 
entrants to join them. On the 




Highly rated: UK City lawyers Photograph: Edward Sykes 


other hand, such a large pre- 
mium over die normal means it 
is something we wQI have to give 
hard thought to,” he said. 

Melvyn Hughes, executive 
partner of Slaughter and May. 
another large City law firm, 
agreed: “If other American law 
ferns also start recruiting at this 
level, the City firms may well 
feel that they have to respond." 

But Richard Fleck, respon- 
sible for international business 
at Herbert Smith, one of the 
main City law films, said he 
would be “very surprised” if the 
bigcompaniesfoDowed White & 
Case’s lead. He also warned that 
new solicitors could find them- 
selves under increasingly harsh 
pressures of work because of 
their huge premiums. 

But David McNeill, of the 
Law Society, was anxious to dis- 
pel the notion that all solicitore 
were being given huge pay 
packets: “The perception is 
that solicitore make a great 


deal of money. Those who do 
are in a relatively small number 
of firms. For a newly qualified 
solicitor, the average across 
the country is between £19,000 
and £28,000. 

“But I think it's an inevitable 
consequence. At the end of 
the day, all law firms are busi- 
ness-oriented and you have 
bring the money in. From the 
media coverage you might think 
legal aid solicitore are coining 
iL In reality, a newly qualified 
solicitor in a legal aid firm will 
be hicky to make more than 
£20,000 for a 55-hour week.” 

No doubt this news will be a 
great consolation to the junior 
hospital doctor earning just 
£14,880, the schoolteacher on 
£13,866, and the young police 
constable notching up £14,916. 
Even MPs, having negotiated 
themselves a 26 per cent pay rise 
this year to £43,000, cannot 
match - on basic pay - a White 
& Case solicitor. 


Seen a psychiastrist? Don’t tell your boss 


Glenda Cooper . 

More than one-third of people 
with mental health problems 
have lost their jobs because of 
harassment and abuse, asurvey 
has discovered. 

Neaife 800 people were ques- 
tioned by the mental health 
charity Mind on its 50th birth- 
day and revealed that mental 01- 
health remains “the most 
enduring health taboo", with 
those living in the community 
facing continuing discrimina- 
tion. In one case, a sufferer re- 
ceived Jess discrimination when 
he falsely reported, a prison 
record than when he admitted 
Jo having a mental illness. 


In the report Not Just Sticks 
and Stones, 34 per cent said flat 
they were forced to resign then- 
jobs or had been dismissed, with 
the some of the worst cases of 
unfair digram rnatin n in nuising 
and social work. 

One in five of the people who 
felt they had been unfairly dis- 
missed from their jobs were 
nurses, other NHS employees 
or from other caring profes- 
sions. Other occupations from 
which people said they had 
been unfairly sacked included 
library assistant, secretarial 
work, accountancy and jour- 
nalism. 

Nearly seven out of ten had 
been put off applying for jobs 


for fear of unfair treatment 
and, unsurprisingly, the major- 
ity had concealed their psychi- 
atric histoiy for fear of losing 
their job. “1 had a cleaning job 
for three years, but when I 
mentioned that I had an ap- 
pointment with a psychiatrist I 
received a letter the next week 
to say my services were no 
longer required,” said a woman 
who had been diagnosed with 
agoraphobia. 

A 30-year-oJd man with ob- 
sessive compulsive disorder 
said: “On two occasions I lied 
when I applied for jobs. On both 
these occasions I said that my 
two-and-a- half-year absence 
from employment was due to a 


term spent in prison. I was ac- 
cepted for the first and short- 
listed for the second. Whenever 
1 have been truthful about my 
psychiatric past I have never 
been accepted for a job.” 

Life for the mentally ill is 
equally traumatic at home: 
nearly half of those surveyed 
had been abused or harassed in 
public with 14 per cent physi- 
cally attacked. A quarter felt at 
risk of attack within their own 
home. Several people said they 
bad had windows broken or 
stones thrown at them. 

Both children and adults 
ridiculed people in public but 
the main culprits were usually 
children. 


“The level if discrimination 
revealed by this report is stag- 
gering,” said Judi Clements. 
Mind’s national director. “It 
confirms our worst fears that 
mental ill-health is most en- 
during health taboo, but yet one 
of the most commonly experi- 




enced health problems. De- 
spite the fact that one in four 
people in the UK will have a 
mental health problem this 
year, this report uncovers how 
ingrained, entrenched and de- 
bilitating attitudes towards 
mental ill-health still are.” 


unkeflft 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

50 years of heloiflg 
children’s dreams coflumer 
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Rickets, TB and poor nutrition: JJicKen 
diseases return to haunt today’s Britain 


Health visitors 
report child 
malnutrition, fuel 
cut-offs and the 
return of TB 


Susan Emmett 


Lighting the cooker and leaving 
the oven door open is the only 
way that Tracy McCormack can 
afford to heat the front room of 
her house in north-west London. 
The bedrooms axe cold and 
damp, the doors have been tak- 
en away because of damage by 
wood lice and her two-year old 
is recovering from pneumonia. 

Ms McCormack. 23, a moth- 
er of two, is one of the many 
whose living conditions match 
those of the 19th century, ac- 
cording to a national survey by 
the Health Visitors Association. 

The new study - which fol- 
lows the revelation in Lhe In- 
dependent on Sunday yesterday 
of government figures showing 
that one in three British babies 
is bora into poverty - was com- 
piled by 500 health viators and 
found widespread child mal- 
nutrition, poor living condi- 
tions and a high number of 
people struggling with fuel debt 
and service disconnections. 

It paints a bleak picture of 
families living in overcrowded 
housing. Nearly three-quarters 
of health visiters care for fam- 
ilies in these conditions and 48 
per cent have caseloads in- 
cluding families who have to 
share kitchens and bathrooms. 

The health implications of 
this hardship read Eke a passage 
from Dickens. Nearly one-third 
of health visitors found tuber- 
culosis among their clients last 
year. According to the chairman 
of the British lung Foundation, 
Dr John Moore-Gillon, the dis- 
ease is concentrated in poor 
areas and has been on the in- 
crease since 1988. “Tuberculo- 
sis has never gone away. But we 
are witnessing an increase 
whereas we expected to see a 
continuing decrease,” he said. 

Two- thuds of health visitors 
encountered iron deficiency 
among the families they cared 
for, 93 per cent had to deal with 
cases of gastroenteritis and 4 per 
cent reported cases of rickets. 

Hie findings also show a 
high number of households 
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Hard times: Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit shows grim Victorian poverty. Today, Cally, two (rigit), Is recovering from pneumonia in the flat her toother, Tracy, cannot afford to heat Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


having their gas, electricity, 
telephone and water cut off. TTie 
majority of these households in- 
clude children. 

living on less than £80 a 
week from benefits, Ms Mc- 
Cormack can hardly afford her 
bills. She only spends £16 a week 
on food; essential items such as 
nappies axe carefully rationed. 
Unless she can find £70 
overnight, her phone, which 


rakes only incoming calls, will 
be cut off and she will not be 


be cut off and she will not be 
able to communicate with her 
absent unemployed husband. 
He left on their fifth wedding 
anniversary after several rows 
over money. 


But keeping her children 
nm and the electricity bflJ low 


warm and the electricity b01 low 
is her greatest worry. Coal at £4 


a bag is too expensive for her 
to consider lighting the fire 
and she cannot afford to run an 
electric heater all the time. 
Her children wear several lay- 
ers of clothes, but that did not 
shield Cally, two, from pneu- 
monia. Since the disease sent 
the child to hospital in an am- 
bulance a year ago, she has reg- 
ularly revisited the doctors and 
only recently finished another 
course of antibiotics. 

“Pneumonia is a serious 
thing,” Ms McCormack said. 
“Having pneumonia as a kid can 
affect her later on in life. She 
was so dehydrated they couldn’t 
even get a needle into her 
veins. I don’t think my cold 
house helped her condition be- 
cause itstarts off as a cold and 


just gets worse and worse.” 
Despite her child's continuing 
illness, Brent council says h can 
not afford to install central 
heating in Ms McCormack’s 
home this financial year, al- 
though the situation wiD be re- 


/ It is a black, dilapidated street 
1* avoided hv all decent oeoote: wh 


viewed next April 
Jackie CaznelLdi 


Jackie CaznelL director of the 
Health Visitors’ Association, 
is concerned that social condi- 


tions in Britain are returning to 
those of the last century, “fi is 


those of the last century. “It is 
a tragedy that as we now ap- 
proach the end of the 20th 
century, the many improve- 
ments in health and welfare are 
being undermined by the effects 
of desperate poverty on a na- 
tional scale.” 

Leading article, page 13 
Pofly Toynbee, page 15 


• avoided by all decent people; where 
the crazy houses were seized upon, when 
their decay was far advanced, by some 
bold vagrants, who after establishing their 
own possession, took to letting them out 
in lodgings. Now, these tumbling 
tenements contain, by nigrt, a swarm of 
misery. As, on the ruined human wretch, 
vermin parasites appear, so, these ruined 
shelters have bred a crowd of foul 
existence that crawls in and out of gaps in 
walls and boards; and coils itself to sleep, 
in maggot numbers, where the rain 
drips in; and comes and goes, fetching fl 
and carrying fever— S 

Charles Dickens in Bleak House,* 
published in 1853 



s it is a chilly, dank room even with the 
• tiniest flicker of heat that can be 


m tiniest flicker of heat that can be 
afforded - a flame from the oven. But that 
is still better than the rest of the flat, 
which gets no heat. It lacks suitably thick 
wails and even doors to insulate from the 
winter wind. The children catch colds, . . 
The colds turn into pneumonia. £4 for a. 
bag of coal for a fire is too expensive and 
an electric heater is likewise beyond her 
means. The local council can't afford to *•* 
install cental heating this year, so she will 
wait until it can reconsider her case in 
April. Maybe by then her two-year-oid 
will be over the pneumonia that has 
kept her under care for the last year. S 

Life for Tracey McCormack in 
Harlesden, London, 1996 ' 


Why exercising 


on a bike isn’t half 



as good as this. 


Bikes are fine for exercising your legs. 

So if you jun want muscular thighs, keep 
pedalling. Bm if you'd like to become leaner, ^ 

firmer and trimmer ail over, cry a 


NoidicTrack Skier. 


Unlike bikes, treadmills and step 


machines, a NoidicTrack Skier exercises all ’• 


tout muscles. 


In the upper body, it works your 


If you want to get into better shape 
and better health, don’t do things by 



Use the NoidicTrack 


Skier for just three 20- 


minute sessions a week. 



Were so confident 

Noa&'GatitSttct'imii 

you’ll notice the benefits 


stomach, waist, back, chest, shoulders and 


arms. While lower down it tones up your 
hips, buttocks, thighs and calves. 

Being a total-body workout, the 


/ an mn 


NordkTnck Skier bums more calories don other levels. But the NoidicTrack Skier doesn’t just 



exercise machines: 24% give you a better workout. It gives you a gentler 


more than a stationary bike one too. The smooth, non- jarring action pucs 


fast, all our machines come with a 30-day 
money back guarantee. 

And if you'd rather pay by instalments 
you can take advantage of our monthly 
- ’ interest-free payment plan. 

Call now fot details of your nearest 
NoidicTrack Fitness Centre or to order your 
free brochure and ex erase video. 


and 35% more than a 


. stairdimber. 

ir^Hkmn 
morlqtt^H only get 

uuwodran. It also gives you a 


less stress and strain on joints and ligaments, 
protecting your back, knees, hips and other 


vulnerable areas. 


0800 616179 


PLEASE QUOTE REFERENCE U3ZK6 


workout that’s aerobically more efficient. The 


NordkTrack Sloer simulates cross-country skiing, 
which fitness experts regard as one of the best 


^** I would like to know more about the world’, hot icrabic canrisa 
HeMwnd^cwGwvidwn whW oblige 


Name 


ocrobic exercises in die world. 


This explains why; out of all the contestants 
in the Olympics, the cross-country skiers are 


die finest 


Coomy: „ 
Tel: (Dayl. 


h has a dramatic ef fect on ordinary mortal* 
too. strengthening your heart and lungs and 
reducing stress, blood pressure and cholesterol 


Sari ns MmficEfci; RiK) laL Depc ID2K6 l FREEPOST CV26 17. \OUOTICK CV3i bBR. Nosnmp k required. 
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V THE INDEPENDENT 


^INDEPENDENT 

ON SUNDAY 


EXCLUSIVE 


HABITAT CHRISTMAS 


SHOPPING PARTY 


O n Thursday 12 De- 
cember, Habitat is 
opening its doors to 
readers of The Independent 
and the Independent on 
Sunday for an exclusive 
Christmas shopping party. 
Plus, all of the participating 
36 Habitat stores nationwide 
wifi be offering a 10 per cent 
discount on everything. 

From 6pm to 9pm, you will 
be able to avoid all the has- 
sels of the pre-Christmas 
rush and instead, spend a re- 
laxed evening shopping for 
those presents you haven’t 
had time to get! And to help 
you with your decisions, you 
will be able to enjoy real or- 
ganic wine or non-alcoholic 
punch, a selection of erotic 
biles from around the world 
and the opportunity to sam- 
ple some of Habitat’s great 
food range. 

It’s the perfect chance to 
(tick up bundles of ideas with 
decoration tips for the 
home, beautiful ways to use 
flowers and new wrapping 
ideas. 

And look out for our diop- 
ping team’s great gift ideas, 
lake advantage of your 10% 
discount on two of our rec- 
ommendations - Habitat’s 
jewel coloured wool blankets 
for £25, or Habitat’s large, 
three-wick, vanilla scented 
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PLUS 10% DISCOUNT 
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TOKEN 

3 


habitat 

• i 


candles, made in Mexico, for 
£15. 

There will be fabulous prizes 
to be won in our Christmas 
raffle, all proceeds of which 
will go to Save the Children. 
Everyone who attends our 
Christmas party will also be 
entered into a free prize . 
draw for the chance to win a 
fabulous Gamelan sofa 
worth over £1000. 

To receive an invitation (ad- 
mits two people) to the 
shopping evening, simply 
collect two differently num- 
bered tokens from the four 
we will be printing in The In- 
dependent and the Indepen- 


dent on Sunday until Tues- 
day 26 November. Today we 
arc printing Token 3. Our fi- 
nal token. Token 4 will be 
printed in tomorrow’s Inde- 
pendent. 

Since places are limited at 
each store, wc would advise 
you to select a first and sec- 
ond choice of stores you 
would like to visit from our 
list (above rigid). Then sim- 
ply send your two tokens 
with your name, address, 
daytime phone number and 
choice of stores to: IndejK'ii- 
dcnt/Habitai UK, PO Box 
361 Aylesbury, Bucks. HPIS 
9EH by 4 December Wn. 


Participati ng Habitat 
Stores:- 

Bath: New Bond Street, 
Birmingham: New Street, 
Bournemouth: Avenue 
Road. Brighton: Churchill 
Square. Bristol: Queens 
Road Bromley: High Street, 
Cambridge: Fitzroy Street, 
Canterbury: St Andrews 
Close, Cardiff: The Capital 
Centre, Chelmsford: Grays 
Brewery Yard Cheltenham: 
The Promenade, Chester: 
Pepper Street. Croydon: 
Drury Crescent, Parley Way, 
Exeter Queen Street. Glas- 
gow: Both well Street, Guild- 
ford: High Street, 

Harrogate: Station Parade, - 
Hatfirid: Oldin^ Comer, 
Kingston: Eden Walk, 

Leeds: Briggate, Leicester. 
High Street, London NW3c 
Finchley Road, London 
SW3: King's Road London 
WL Tottenham Court Road 
London W’<fc Kings Mall, . 
Hammersmith. Maidenhead: 
Bishops Centre. Manches- 
ter: John Dalton Street, Mil- 
ton Keynes: Silbury Arcade, 
Norwich: London Street, 
Oxford: Scacourt Twer, 
Richmond: George Street. 
Southampton: High Street, 
lira bridge Wells: Mount 
Ptewrni Road Watford: 
High Street. Wythrashawr: 
Southnioor Road York: 

High Ousoguie. 


Terms a CoadWon* 

I. Tin- diKinii due l.n jpiritt.tltptbi 

b 4 ivwirthei 1'Mfr.iniitt.M, 41 lhe 

|UUh'i|Utlnj> I l.ltMt.K MiHCMWC Mib 
jai in -ii.uljlHiiiv .1, I'hoiOLVfW'iut ■ 
tokens ,iic not ihwpl.tltfc. 4, ton 
uu\ i,4 , 1% nimv tuMta- . 

Hons :is 1,41 Ukc. ;is Ultra ,r> you hmc 
wo dilfctvnUv numbered tokens 
fvt ■H'PlW.Ufc'n. 5. NiHittolNntsfu 
jvi Pn Weltis jHe ittfcs ttpfh 
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international 


Talks 


aim 



Tony Barber 

Europe Editor 

Greek and TUrkish Cypriot 
leaders are expected lob^n di- 
rect talks next spring on a set- 
tlement of tbe Cyprus problem, 
one of tbe oldest and most in- 
tractable disputes in tbe world. 

The negotiations will include 
an important media ting role for 
the British and US govern- 
ments, which believe that the 
world most give a much Higher 
priority to solving the Cyprus 
problem thanit has done in the 
22 years since Turkey's armed 
forces invaded and partitioned 
the island in 1974. 

The talks will result in tbe first 
face-to-face meeting since 1994 
between President Glafcos 
derides, represailing the Greek 
Cypriots, and Rauf Denktash, 
the Thrkish Cypriot leader. 
However, neither the Greek 
Cypriots, who run the interna- 
tionally recognised government 
of Cyprus, nor their TUrkish ad- 
versaries, who control a self-pro- 
claimed state in the northern 
third of the island, are holding 
out great hopes for the talks. 



Rauf Denktash: -lb meet hfs 
Greek Cypriot counterpart . 

Previous peace efforts, mainly 
under United Nations sponsor- 
ship, have aimed at rebuilding 
Cyprus as a “bizonal, bi com- 
munal federation” in which the 
Greek and Turkish communities 
would enjoy civil rights and 
broad powers of self-govern- 
ment. However, the Turkish 
Cypriots - backed by Hukcy, 
which maintains. 30,000 troops 
in the north - have insisted for 
many years that their region, the 
so-called TUrkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus, should enjoy 
sovereign status. 

Impatient Greek Cypriot of- 
ficials say that, if next year's ne- 
gotiations make no progress, 
they will transform the diplo- 
matic picture by demanding 
that their part of Cyprus enter 
the European Union while the 
Turkish-ruled north is in effect 
kept out. According to this sce- 
nario, the north would not have 
access to the ElFs single mar- 
ket. Hs aid programmes or oth- 
er benefits until the Turkish 
Cypriots accepted the principle 
that Cyprus must be reunited as 
a single, decentralised state. 

The EU is committed to 


membership talks with. 
__ six mouths after the 
of the current Inter -Gov- 

Confcrence (IGC)an 
sing the Maastricht treaty. 
Thfc IGC is likely to end in the 
middle of 1997, meaning that the 
EUland Cyprus should start the 
accession talks in eariy 1998. 

The EU is reluctant to admit 
Cyprns.as a member without a 
settlement of the island's fun-: 
damenjal constitutional and 
territorial problems. However, 
some EU officials say that, ffMr 
Denktash refuses to scale doMi 
his insijtenoe on TUrkish Cypri- 
ot sovereignty, then the Eu may 
ultimately have no choice bur to 
bring ip the Greek-controlled 
south an its own. 

The ’.immine nce of the EU 
membership talks has been a ma- 
jor factor behind, the British 
aid USidrive to achieve a Cyprus 
settlement next year. The For- 
eign Secretary, Makohn Rfikmd, 
plans fo go to Cyprus next 
monthrjthe first such British vis- 
it for mjore than 30 years. • 
Britain’s special representar 
rive fiprCyprus, Sir David Han- 
nay, has spent much rime in 
Nicosia recently preparing the 
groond'for direct negotiations. 
He describes the existing situa- 
tion as “Inherently unstable and 
incompatible with a solution”. 

.Cypres las gradually turned 
into (me of the most highly mD- 
itarised daces in the world, with 
both sidles building up forces in 
a reflection of wider rivalries be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Only 
yesterday, Greece’s Defence 
Minister, Aids TSohatzopou- 
los, was in Nicosia, promising' 
Greek Cypriots that, under a 
1993 pact, Greece would send 
fighter jets in response to any 
future Turkish offensive. 

. Ibnsious on the island rose 
last summer to a peak, when 
dashes 1 broke out along .the 
TJN buffer awjetBvidiEg fhetwoi 
sectors. Three Greek Cypriots 
and one TUrkish Cypriot have 
been killed since August- 
Even if neither side is opti- 
mistic about the prospects for 
the talks, there is a sense that 
the involvemantaf the US could 
make a difference. TVvo weeks 
before his re-election. President 
Bill Clinton said he would feel 
. a “personal h umilia tion" if the 
Cyprus problem remained un- 
solved during his second term. 

Tbe Clinton a dminis tration 
was about to launch a Cyprus 
initiative at the end of last year, 
and had earmarked Richard 
Holbrooke, the architect of the 
Dayton settlement for Bosnia, 

• as the man for the job. However, 
the initiative was thwarted by 
fresh tensions between Greece 
and TUrkey and by political 
deadlock in Ankara following 
Turkey’s inconclusive general 
elections last December. _ 

Mr Clin ton’s National Secu- 
rity Adviser, Anthony Lake, 
described the problem last 
mouth BS"one of the world's top 
10 outrages”. 




option ruled out 


Imre Kaiacs 

Bonn 


A refugee crossing the border into Rwanda at the weekend. International support for a mflftaiy 
I since thousands of people returned, but there is still disagreement about numbers Photograph: AP 


Western military officials failed 
to agree yesterday on inter- 
vention hi eastern Zaire, and 
their estimate of the number of 
refugees signalled a rapidly 
waning interest in the crisis. _ 

After a three-day meeting in 

Stuttgart, representatives of 29 
countries and six humanitarian 
groups said they had discarded 
the option of a full-scale mili- 
tary operation, which wjuld 
have been based in eastern 
Zaire or on the other side of the 
Rwandan border. 

Participants appeared to ac- 
cept US estimates of the num- 
ber of refugees trapped in 
Zaire. The US, reluctant to 
launch a big miliiaiy operation, 
has counted 250.000 refugees 
qtffl in Zaire, while humanitar- 
ian organisations continue to 
cite figures up to 700.000. 

Tbe meeting endorsed a low- 
er level of involvement, ranging 
from “assistance” in the distri- 
bution of aid to “increased lev- 


el of protection and security" for 
humanitarian relief. 

Lieutenant-General Maurice 
BarO, from Canada, designated 
10 lead any multinational force 
to help refugees, said the deci- 
sion to participate in such op- 
erations was left to individual 
■governments. “The objectives of 

such a force would be strictly hu- 
manitarian. The force* would be 
politically and militarily neu- 
tral,” Gen Baril said.' 

He did not give details of pos- 
sible forces, including contri- 
butions from na lions attending 
the meeting, and said individ- 
ual governments must now 
review the mission options. 

The talks had dragged on 
through the weekend as officials 
tried to agree on the number 
of refugees as well as the mer- 
its and scope of any possible 
mission. 

Support for a planned task 
force in eastern Zaire has 
cooled with the return of hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees 
to Rwanda and the US decision 
not to commit combat troops. 
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West bank 


‘ghettoes’ 


threaten 


uprising 


Patrick Cockbum 

Nablus 


Entering Nablus, the largest 
Palestinian city in the West 
Bank, is not easy. The only way 
to avoid an hour’s delay at the 
Israeli checkpoint on its out' 
skirts is to turn off the road from 
Jerusalem and drive for over a 
mile through muddy, newly 

ploughed fields. At one point 
passengers have to get out and 
ford a stream. 

Canto nisation, the sealing 
of every Palestinian town from 
its neighbours, has arrived as a 
permanent policy. Husain 
Qadr, a member of the Pales- 
tinian Legislative Council from 
Nablus, says the soldiers at the 
checkpoints - often just a few 
men with a Jeep - blocking the 
three mam roads into the city, 
have “a black book against 
which they check names. Only 
one car islet through every five 
min utes " 

Khalil S hflraki, a Palestinian 
political scientist, in his office in 
the centre of Nablus agrees the 
dty is being strangled, in part 
as punishment for its role in the 
fighting in September in which 
six Israeli soldiers were killed. 
He believes the only Palestin- 
ian response to the isolation of 
their cities, which “is killing so- 
cial, political and economic life, 
is massive, non-violent protest'*. 

Nablus, East Jerusalem and 
Gaza, the three main Palestin- 
ian cities, are all now isolated 
from each other. Zachariah 
Mari’er, whose family own a 
restaurant near the old Kasbah 
in Nablus, says: “I have not been 
in Jerusalem for four years al- 
though it is onfy an hour’s dri- 
ve away.” He stretches out his 
arms to illustrate the gap be- 
tween what people in Nablus ex- 
pected when Israeli troops 
withdrew last December and 
what has actually happened 

Unlike most businesses in the 
city, the Mari’er family’s restau- 
rant seems to be doing well, but 
Zachariah Mari’er said there 
was no new investment in 


Nablus. “Two of my brothers 
own shops and restaurants in 
■Banna, and St Petersburg, in 
Florida,” he said. “Earlier in rtic 
year, they came back here to 
start a business, but there was 
a 12-day closure. They said 
'forget it* and went back to the 
US* He said he was planning 
to join them. 

In theory, fixed checkpoints 
are banned by the Oslo accords, 
but Dr Shikaki of the Centre for 
Palestinian Research and Stud- 
ies believes that Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu, the Israeli prime min- 
ister, does not want to imple- 
ment them. Under the interim 
agreement signed by the last Is- 
raeli government last year, au- 
tonomous cities and towns 
under Palestinian control would 
expand to include their hinter- 
land of villages. The number of 
Palestinians outside Israeli con- 
trol would jump from 300,000 
to over one millio n. Canton- 
isation would not be feasible. 

Dr Shikaki argues that Mr 
Netanyahu, by insisting that Is- 


back into Hebron, is not look- 
ing for more security but "an is- 
sue allowing him to freeze the 
Odo process. He knows that the 
Palestinians wiU never agree to 
this because it legitimises re- 
occupation.’' But n the imple- 
mentation of the peace accords 
is frozen, cities like Nabhis will 
remain isolated ghettoes. 

In contrast with last year at 
the time of the Israeli with- 
drawal, there is an atmosphere 
of palpable hatred in Nablus. 
“Everybody here was pleased 
when the Israeli soldiers were 
killed in September,” said Mr 
Mari’er. Mr Qadr says that last 
weekAnwaraJ-Masri, a 22-year- 
old man hit in the face by a bul- 
let during the fighting, was to be 
moved by ambulance to hospi- 
tal in Jordan for an operation. 


Stopped at a checkpoint leav- 
ing Nabh 


mg Nablus it took him 12 hours 
instead of 3 to make the jour- 
ney. Dr Shikaki says Palestini- 
ans have no alternative but “to 
move to confrontation”. 


Malraux laid to rest in Frances 
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Final honour: RapobHcan Guards carrying the remates of Andr6 Malraux to their final resting place Photograph: A P 
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Mary Dejevsky 

Paris 


The mortal remains of Andrf Mairanx, 
France’s first minister of culture and 
polymath extraordinaire, woe transferred 
to the Pantheon lu Paris an Saturday night 
with all the quasi-religious solemnity an 
avowedly secular state can mutec 
Borne by six members of the 
cau Guard, from a plinth guarded by four 
Egyptian stone cats-MahinA love of cats 
was legendary -Ms coffin was laid in the 
centre of the cold, stone bufldiag to await 
burial tomonow alongside sodi Ekmdiin- 


nrfnaxi« V Je*nMbiinet and the Resis- 
tance leaded Jean MonB*. Pupils from one 
of the many schools named after Malraux 
carried huge photographs depleting Ms life 
and waKfc,wMdi they placed onflie ground 
in shafts of red, white and MraSgJhf. 

-Mairanx, who combined ^ in one lifetime 
-the roles ofrevohrtkmai^writa;resistance 
fighter politician, orator and cultural 
ambassador became the 72nd ^great man” 
of France to rest in the Pantheon. 

In eaxiy summer Jacques Chirac an- 
nounced Malraux would be derated to the 
Panth&m, unl eashing a crescendo of pub- 
licity that by last week dominated hoard- 


ings, bookshops and every branch of the 

French media. In the flood of eulogies, very 
few ventured even a whisper of criticism. 

But some claimed he had been blind to 
the cruel reality of Chinese Communism 
and that his “flitism” as De Gaulle's cul- 
ture minister had fostered a pernicious di- 
vide between “high” and “low” culture in 
frimee. But in his tribute, moddkd on Mid- 
mix’s oration to Jean Moulin 22 years ^o. 
President Chirac said Malnmx's “eclectic 
tastes” knew “no Maarehy". And of his pol- 
itics, he said Malmix “embodied GanIHsm 
...' as Da Ganlte wanted it to be, not of the 
right, not of the left, but of France’. 


Be 


France tries to dampen Italy’s boom 
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Andrew Gambol 

Rome 


Italy’s attempt to have the lira 
readmitted to the European 
Monetary System, a key re- 
quirement on the road to a sin- 
gle currency, turned into a 
transalpine arm-wrestling 
match at the weekend as Brus- 
sels struggled to reach agree- 
ment on the rate at which the 
currency should be exchanged. 

At the heart of the dispute 
were the conflicting trade in- 
terests of Italy and its neigh- 
bours, especially France which 
has repeatedly complained 
about cheap Italian imports 
flooding its markets and taking 


the edge off its international 
competitiveness. 

Italy entered (he negotia- 
tions on Saturday confident of 
obtaining a central exchange 
rate of 1,000-1,050 lire to the 
German mark, roughly the lev- 
el at which its currency now 
trades on the open market 
France, however, pushed for the 
stronger central rate of 950 to 
the mark, the idea being not 
only to bhint the attractiveness 
of Italian exports but also to 
force the Rome government to 
work harder to maintain the 
confidence of international fi- 
nancial markets. 

The European monetary 
committee spent nine hours 





Or not 


on! 

to bridge the difference in the 
two negotiating positions. EU 
finance ministers resumed the 
effort yesterday and were still 
in session in mid-evening. 


Italy was a founder member 
of the European Monetary Sys- 
tem in the late 1970s, but 
crashed out in 1992, at the 
same time as sterling, under a 
wave of speculative pressure 
triggered by the oollapse of the 
country’s post-war political sys- 
tem and the calamitous state of 
its public finances. 

Rejoining has been an am- 
bition of Italian governments 
ever since, especially in the last 
two years as the deadline for a 
single European currency has 
loomed closer. Under the 
Maastricht treaty, countries 
need to be part of the EMS, and 
adhere to its exchange rate 
bands, for at least two years if 


they want to participate in the 
single currency. Since the first 
deadline for the single curren- 
cy is 1 January 1999, Italy needs 
to get in by the end of this year 
to avoid being relegated to the 
second division. 

The push to rejoin the EMS 
is part of a concerted strategy 
to qualify for the single currency 
in the first batch. Asuper-ans- 


Italy's pressing need to get 
into the EMS has made its 


it is intended as a. 
t-ditch attempt to rein in 
Italy’s budgetdenett fc the sat- 
isfaction of the Maastricht 
criteria; last month this Bank of 
Italy cat interratratejs.to help 
ampiy&iS* yet another con- 
dition of Maastricht 


negotiating position ia Brussels 
relatively weak but Romano 
Prodfs centre-left government 
also knows it has to take care 
not lo lei the lira bcpitched too 
high for fear of crashing out 
again before 1999. 

A weak lira over the past four 
years has ted to booming ex- 
ports, provoking loud com- 
plaints from France whose car 
and textile sectors have suffered 
particularly badly. Italy’s lead- 
ing car manufacturer, Fiat, as 
well as many of its clothing fac- 
tories, are situated just over the 
border from France in the Pied- 
mont region. 
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V THE IN DEPENDENT 


P lanning a trip to 
France but having 
trouble getting there? 
Look no further. The Inde- 
pendent is offering readers 
the chance to take a day trip 
to France as a footpassenger 
and travel completely free, 
you don’t even have to col- 


lect any tokens. From as 
early as Friday this week, you 
can travel with Hoverspeed 
from Dover to Calais of 
Boulogne. The Channel 
crossings are aboard either 
Hovercraft or SeaCat, both 
of which offer duty-free 
goods. 



Tb add to our offer, we ha\B 
also arranged another special 
deal. You can take a day trip 
to France with a car andup 
to five people for just £5 (£10; 
supplement on Saturdays}. 
So if you fancy stocking ma- 
in time for Christmas, then 
here’s your chance to do s& 
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Built in blood: Construction of tbe*House of the People cost hundreds of lives but the coaBtion has put aside misgivings about using it 


Adrian Bridge 

Central Europe Correspondent 


Romania’s newly elected anti- 
communist rulers are con-, 
fronted with an embarra ss i n g 
paradox: they are exercising 
power in a building which is a 
monument to the country's for- 
mer hardline Communist dic- 
tator Nicolae Ceausesco. 

The “House of the People” 
is an eyesore on the Bucharest 
skyline whose construction in 
the 1980s involved the demoli- 
tion of more than one-fifth of 
the old city centre and result- 
ed in the deaths of hundreds of 
forced labourers. 

The decision to move the 
lower house of parliament into 
the 3,000-rocan white marble 
palace was taken byfoe fanner 
Communist heirs of Ceauscsciy 
who ruled the country from his 


New rulers are embarrassed about using Geausescu’s monstrosity 


overthrow in 1989 until their de- 
feat; m elections earGer this 

m onth. . 

. Bnt now the centre-right vic- 
tors in the elections, who have 
promised to- Crack down, an 
privilege, find themselves stack 
m a 'building which for many 
Romanians is nothing but a 
kitsch monstrosity representing 
the Ultimate symbol of Ceans- 
escu*s delusions of grandeur. . 

“We were always totally op- 
posed to moving into this palace 
and even now want to explore 
the possibilities ofmovmg bade 
to our bid premises or else- 
where,” said Ion Diacanescu,* 
senior figure in the new coali- 
tion, after Friday’s mangnral sh- 
in the' palace. “This 
is’likfi an Egyptian 


pyramid: a vast structure built 
.. at great expense but with no 
. practical use.” 

In the original conception, 
. the “House of the People” was 
. to be the crowning glory at the 
end of a fonr-kflometre Victory 
of Socialism Boulevard meant 

- to epitomise the success of 
Ceausesco-style Communism. 
Nicolae and his equally mega- 
lomaniac .wife, Elena, were to 
rule supreme from the palace, 
which was also to house the 
CtHmznm& Party Central Com- 
mittee, government, parliament 
and the Council of Ministers. 

At the time of the Ceauses- 
cus* overthrow and execution in 
December 1989, most of the es- 
teraal Work on thepalace, the 

- second largest administrative 


building in the world after the 
ftmtagon, had been completed. 
But although initially some 
warned to tear h down in dis- 
gust, the coDsensus was ftwt. the 
project had reached the point 
of no return. 

Eariy ideas for possible uses 
for the palace included turning 
itinto a multi-purpose complex 
with commercial enterprises 
such as banks and a stock ex- 
change, halls for international 
conferences and even the 
world’s largest casino. 

But when MPs discovered 
that the old building housing the 
lower house of parliament was 
in need of extensive renovation, 
they decided in 1993 to initiate 
the move to the House of the 
Pepplel 


“Love it or hate it, we had to 
do something with the palace,” 
said Gheorghe Stan, then the 
deputy secretary general of the 
lower house. “Ami what could 
be more appropriate than hav- 
ing it serve as die home to the 
country’s democratically elect- 
ed parliament?” 

Opinions on that vary. For 
many Romanians, steeped in 
poverty, the £20m spent on 
adapting some one third of the 
palace’s 710,000 square feet 
and equipping it with thou- 
sands of pounds worth of sil- 
verware, crystal and leather 
furnishings is nothing short of 
an outrage. “Luxury that defies 
common sense,” the Romania 
Libera stormed last week. 

Some believe the money is 


Photograph: Richard Wayman 


well spent “Dus is a beautiful 
building reflecting the great 
talents of the Romanian peo- 
ple," said Margareta Popescu, 
a woman walking her dog in the 
public park in front of the 
palace. “1 am proud that in my 
youth such a building was con- 
structed. People suffered, but 
look at what they created.' 

For those whose homes were 
in the path of the bulldozers, 
there is a different perspective 
“I feel bitter every tanel see this 
palace," said Alexandra NDdta. 
a medical student who was 
among the 150,000 Romanians 


forced to move for the project. 
“What we had before was so 
beautiful; what we have now is 
so ugly. And in a strange way, 
parliament has realised Geaus- 
escu’s dream. When I heard 
they were going to move into 
this building, 1 shuddered. 


Belarus poll paves way to dictatorship 


Helen Womack 

Moscow 


Despite Moscow’s attempts, to 
mediate between the warring 
politicians of Belarus, Alexan- 
der Lukashenko, the hardline 
president of the republic, went 
ahead on his own terms yes- 
terday with a constitutional ref- 
erendum which Us opponents 
m parliament say will hand him 
the powers of a dictator. 

Kremlin diplomacy with the 
Chechens over the weekend 
was more successful, although 
President Boris Yeltsin’sCom- 
munist and nationalist critics de- 
nounced his decision to with- 
draw Russian troops from the 
Caucasian region as a sell-out 
io the separatists. 

The Communist leader, Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, went so far as 
to call for a vote of no-confi- 
dence in the government over 


Saturday’s co-operation deal 
with the Chechens, which he 
said marked the beginning of 
the break-up of the Russian 
Federation. *T1iis is Bekrvezh 
Mark 2,” he said, referring to 
the Belarussian town where 
Mr Yeltsin and the then lead- 
ers of Ukraine and Belarus 
met in 1991 to disband the So- 
viet Union.. • 

Since then, former Soviet 
republics have had mixed suc- 
cess in achieving market reform 
and developing democracy. Un- 
der Mr Lukashenko, Belarus, 
which is l agg in g economically, 
has also started to give the 
world cmrse Jar aukMDOTeriis 

dictator who rose to 
power via the ballot box - is 
using the referendum in an at- 
tempt to increase his power at 



Making hay: A farmer in Volkovich*, 50km from Minsk. The 
Belarus economy lags behind other states Photograph: AP 


the expense of parliament and 
extend his term by two years. 
The crisis Is reminiscent of Oc- 
tober 1993, when President 
Yeltsin was locked in conflict 
with parliament and resolved it 
only with the use of tanks. 


The Kremlin is this time very 
anxious to avoid violence. On 
Friday, Russian Prime Minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, reflect- 
ing Moscow's concern lest its 
immediate neighbour to the 
west should become unstable. 


spent hours brokering a com- 
promise deal between Mr 
1 nkashenko and the Belarus 
parliament whereby foe refer- 
endum would be used to gange 
public opinion but not neces- 
sarily produce constitutional 
changes. But the deal broke 
down on Saturday and voting 
proceeded yesterday on Mr 
Lukashenko's terms. 

Mr Chernomyrdin, express- 
ing “deep regreT at foe collapse 
erf the compromise, blamed Be- 
larus deputies for faffing to rat- 
ify h, but added that Mr 
Lukashenko had not tried bard 
enough. “The executive branch 
of power in Belarus failed to 
show the insistence and endur- 
ance needed to bring foe agree- 
ments into effect,” he said. 

Moscow and the rest of the 
world can only watch now to see 
how foe 10 million people of 
Belarus vote - the result is 


expected today - and how Mr 
Lukashenko acts on their ver- 
dict Nato, which the Belarus 
leader once called a “dreadful 
monster”, has a particular in- 
terest in developments because 
the republic, wedged between 
Russia and Poland, still retains 
some Soviet-era nuclear mis- 
siles, although they are due to 
be transferred to Russia for dis- 
mantling next week. 

Although it was a distant 
dream in August when the city 
of Grozny witnessed a full- 
scale war, harmony does seem 
to have been achieved between 
Moscow and the Chechens. 
The agreement signed by Mr 
Chernomyrdin and the head of 
foe Chechen rebel government 
Aslan Maskhadov, m a Moscow 
hotel on Saturday provides for 
the withdrawal of the last two 
Russian brigades from Chech- 
nya and economic co-operation. 



To hook your day trip 
Day trips can be taken from 29 
November - 24- December 1996. 
Each day of our afferwe will be 
printing's booking form, one is 
panted right Abooking form en- 
titles one foatpassengcr or one car 
with up to five people to make a 

return day flip. • 

If you would tike id travel from 29 
November - 8 December, then 
don't miss our special priority 
booking number which will be 


Items and Conditions 
L 'Band is anibbfe from 29 MwenAer 
■ - 24 December 1996. 

2. Abooking form entitles one footpas- 
scngcror ooc carwilb np to fo*e people 
to make -a return day trip. 

3. Fntn^befixe8D«»sbert)ook- 

fonns roost be pr esen ted at Hfcwer- 
'specdlsiccqptiaa aocoBcctkxi of tickets 
on 4hp date of trowel for vaBdarionpor- 
POML. 

- -It Photocopies flAqoUagfeani are am 
is snbject to iHniiod 
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I Closing date 

■ Passenger 
details 


fNDEPENDENT/HOVERSPEED TRAVEL TO FRANCE 


• All applications must be received by Eorosave by 6 December 1996 
Party Leaden Address: — Day time teh 


Evening teh. 
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yj i yiybi i *n l Jo&i 

g. Mmmam postal booking notice is 14 


ejspecri wiUt&ke free bookings for 
those travelling as *" 


those travelling by car. Rw trav- 
el before 8 December, booking, 
forms mna be presented atHov- 
aspeetfs reception on collection 
qf tickets ah the date of travel. T& 
is for validation of your day trip. 
However, booking forms do not 

need io be completed. 

If you would Kfac to travel after foe 
0 r wwrh er, then sarofy comptog 
today’s booking form. Semi the 
fbrm,paymeMtffyouaretiaveL 

li ng by car^and a first class SAE 
to: Ihtfependeni/Havaspoed Of- 
fer, BboSwk 'BwdCMv FOR* 
181, pova; Kent CT17 9DE by 
6 December 1996. 


9LMnmknnrf5pccp^peTear-notrail- 
rr y ci *raw m c. mTi i fo u s » Or transit med 
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ItWpapomuiiiKeiaptd. 
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• aw open on San- 

wWdratsnyBgewgi^liigiy*ffl 
be refined BTfee peat, ii oioiaw aut 4 
brass rout be sees! in franco. . 

15.ftatiflappficaJ)ontnottocio*¥aSAE 
- wfflnytepfo ccM ed. . 
liOnedeefiabodaripiaadetyTtoM 
should Jbc directed to Hovertpeed Ltd. 
IbeaDMBkwlHowatottManmPfc- 
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-fixJiggBgs made fo booting Jmm 
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w PuhHsbtespfc. Ho«r- 
BDOTM^^EaroSaveTtoBd CM>TJd 
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Please tick box -travel 


1 

r~ ii 

| jBefore 09-30 

|~jAfter 09-30 j 


itber 


| Tb bookday trip travel after 9 December 1996, please complete this booking form. 

I Tobookday top travel between 29 November - 8 December, see Thursday’s paper for our special priortiy booking number. Please keep 
I tins booking form for validation purposes (it does not need to be completed). It should be presented at Hoverspeed’s reception on col- 

J lectionof tickets on the dale of traveL 

■ Tkavd .Please provide us with a choice of dates of when you can take up this offer - only one choice should be a Saturday. 

| . dates ■ 1st choice 2nd choice 3rd choice 4th choice 

| Dates . - 

J- Times 

I Passenger 
| and vehicle 
| details 


In tbe even t- that youx sailing tma is not available, the nearest alternative will be automatically booked. 


LRaynKB* 

I 

I 

! . 

I 
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PAY TRIP QEFEBS 

Please tick box to stipulate whether you are travelling as a footpassenger 

FOotpassenger-FREE £ 

Cair with up to 5 people (g> £5 (Sun - Fri) £. — ■ — 

Saturday car supplement of £10* * £ 

Tbtal enclosed £ — 

Car No: ' Make/Model: 


□ or by car □ 


**lf yon are taking a car and 
ha« requested a Saturday 
there is a £10 snppkaKOt. 
Yon roust enclose a separate 
cheque which win be 
returned to yon if SanmJay 
travel is not allocated 


No. of Car Occupants: 


I enclose dxxjuc/pasta} order nets). 


my day trip- 1 agree to foe terms and conditions of trading 
Signed 


payable to Ffeny and Port Holdings representing full payment for 


Dated 


■ Ft! ”* 1 the ecaarieted bookim froaU hi paymeni^ and a flat dassfiamped ^adfoesged envelope (9iax'Snl md pan to. fodependem/ 
^fevdCWfcPO J3m 181. Dover. Kent Cfl7 9DE toamve by 6 Dcscrober 1996. 

TVmK tBd flMrfrinntamMjiiialfdinTlK M cc a ^tfltflS.SSoMIlbg 1996). j 








if you want to sec how Grange 


orouc laik Rians can make it easier 


to keep in touch with your partner, 


visit your nearest Orange stockist 


or call 0300 80 10 30 for more details. 


Offer ends 31 s i January 1997. 
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Clinton agrees 

to visit China 


Teresa Poole 

Peking 

Jiang Zemin and 
pul Clinton agreed yesterday 
to visit one another's countries 
what will be the first state 
Visits by Chinese and Ameri- 
can leaders since the Tianan- 
men Square massacre seven 
years ago. 

The exchange, agreed at a 
bilateral meeting duri ng the 
Asia Pacific Economic Co-op- 
eration (Apec) forum in Mani- 
Ia> marks the latest stage in 
efforts to improve Sino-Amer- 
**-^ii relations, which have been 
chilly over the past three years. 
The two governments have 
squabbled regularly over h uman 
rights and trade issues, and last 
year the US mobilised a fleet of 
battleships as China conducted 
missile tests in the run-up to the 
Taiwanese presidential elec- 
tions. 

The two presidents are 
scheduled to visit one another 
in 1997 and 1998, although no 
details of the state visits have 
been confirmed, and impor- 
tant differences still divide the 
two sides. On two of the touch- 
iest issues - China’s admission 
to the World Trade Organisa- 
tion (WTO) and its human 
rights record — no substantial 
progress was made yesterday. 

Washington continues to i 
block Peking’s entiy into the I 


Leaders swap 
their calling 
i cards but make 
I no progress on 
human rights 

WTO, and insists that it must 
liberalise its markets before be- 
ing granted membership. The 
state visits could still be jeop- 
ardised by human rights issues, 
particularly China's handling of 
Hong Kong after the band-over 
on 1 July. A Clinton aide said 
on the subject of human rights: 
“This is not a matter on which 
the United States has a smil- 
ing relationship with the Chi- 
nese side. It is a matter we take 
seriously and pursue seriously." 

Nonetheless, yesterday's an- 
nouncement appears to con- 
firm a new resolve on the part 
of the Ginton administration 
to focus on Asian policy dur- 
ing the president's second 
term. Both Mr Clinton and his 
retiring Secretary of State, 
TOuren Christopher, have re- 
cently emphasised the impor- 
tance of regional stability and 
the need to engage rather than 
contain China. 

Far Jiang Zemin, the pro mise 
of. official summits with Mr 
Clinton has been a long-await- 
ed prize. The Chinese president 
has for more than a year been 


reciprocal state vists 
wito Washington, knowing that 
it wU promote his image as a 
world leader and consolidate hs 
Pasoan at home before next au- 
tumn s full Communist Party 
Congress. That gathering is 
supposed to confirm Mr JiW 

Den s Xiaoping, the 
ailing 92-year-old patriarch. 

Tne Chinese President is al- 
ready scheduled to make a 
State visit to Moscow in ApriL 
and wifi then take centre stage 
during the festivities surround- 
ing the return of Hong Kong to 
the mainland. Ideally. sayaLi- 
fysts, Mr Jiang would like to 
ke ep up his statesman-like 
Ptogress ty welcoming Mr Clin- 
ton to Peking before the party 
congress. The Chinese side mav 
push hard to be the first host in 
the exchange of state visits, 
with the official media set to reL- 
ish the propaganda value of a 
US president beating a path to 
Peking. Mr Jiang’s reciprocal 
visit to Washington would be 
harder to stage-manage. 

From the US's point of view, 
there is little incentive to hur- 
ry. Wishington has given Peking 
what it wanted, dropping the 
stick in favour of the carrot But 
the Clinton administration is 
likely to put off fixing any firm 
dates until China has offered 
commitments on those issues 
that preoccupy the US most, 
which include arms prolifera- , 
lion as well as market liberali- ( 
sation and human rights. 



The US may now have 
decided to address human 
rights issues in a less high pro- 
file m a nn er, but American do- 
mestic opinion dictates that 
the subject does not disappear 
altogether. Thus, in the more 


the Prime Minister of Japan, witti-Ptesktont Bffl CHnton in Manila yesterday 


a human rights dialogue and 
tackle the perennial question of 
prison-labour exports. 

Mr Jiang will nevertheless 
leave Manila buoyed by the be- 
lief that America is now in step 
with China’s approach to their 
bilateral relationship. The 
Americans, and others, feel the 


stakte’ire rather higher. Lee 
Kuan Yew, Singapore’s elder 
statesman, yesterday said it 
was in everyone's interests for 
Chin a’s energies to be ab- 
■ sorbed "constructively for an- 
other 50 1 to 100 years" through 
international co-operation. “If 
such a route is hot open to Oik 


na, the world must live with 
a pushy China," he warned. 

The economic goals of the 
Apec forum, an annual gath- 
ering of 18 leaders from North 
and South America and Asia, 
have been largely overshad- 
owed by such concerns, al- 
though progress in defusing the 


Photograph: Reuter 


region’s other tensions has 
been symbolic at hew. A meet- 
ing between Mr Clinton and 
the South Korean president, 
Kim Young Sum, achieved lit- 
tle in calming anxieties about 
North Korea which threaten to 
wreck the peninsula’s fragile 
peace. 


significant shorts 



0.6mph 


lOUhrs 


99 per min 




French boyt 
killed by 4, 
Zaire envoys 

A boy of 13 was killed imd a 
12-year-old was seriously 
injured when they were hit by 
a car driven by Zaire’s ' 
ambassador to France. 
A mbassador Ramarani 

Bays was driving a hired car 
along the seafront in Menton 
on the French Riviera when 
it swexyed off the road and ' 
hit th&u. The 12-year-old was 
l iva coma in hospital in Nice 
yesterday. 

Mr Baya had travelled to 
Menton to visitihis country's 
president, MofrutorSese 
Seto, who is convalescing in 
I Roquebrune, Cap Martin, on 
the Riviera after cancer 
surgery in August. 

Police said they gave the 
ambassador a breathatyser 
test, which had proved 

negative, Menton — Ratter 


Bfiss World 
buttons her lip 





Five die m 
car bombing 

A car -bomb killed five people 
and wounded 15 in the 
Algerian garrison town of 
Blida near Algiers, security 
forces said - ; 

- The blast came four days 
before Algerians 'vote on 
changing the country's 
constitution. . :i . 

Residents, speaking by 
telephone from Blida, said 
the bomb went off outside a 
hotel where police officers 
usually stay. Paris -Reuter 


One day after being crowned 
Miss World amid protests 
against the beauty pageant, 
Irene Kliva of Greece, above, 
posed for photographers but 
dodged questions about the 
controversy. 

When asked about the 
protests by groups saying 
beauty pageants demean 
women, Julia Moriey, the 
organiser, took over the 
microphones, saying; “Skliva 
does not wish to discuss this 
but will answer any thing 
positive about India.” 
Bangalore ~AP 

Klaus wins 

The Czech Republic's ruling 
centre-right coalition cruised 
to victory in elections to the 
country's new upper house, 
the Senate. The coalition of 
vfcciav Klaus, Prime Minister, 
won 52 of the 81 Senate 
seats. Adrian Bridge 


Nice votes on 
1 law that 
bans beggars 

Residents of Nice voted on 
whether to keep or cancel a 
seasonal begging bon, a law 
condemned by human rights 
groups. 

The mayor, Jacques 
Feyrat, a former member of 
the far-right National Front, 
asked Nice’s 230,000 citizens 
to endorse the prohibition, 
saying it was needed to stop 
beggars from hassling 
boHday-makcrs in the city. 
Nice-AP 

Israel listens 
to a new song 

An Israeli government 
committee meets todav to 
consider updating the * 
national anthem to include 
the word "Israel” and a 
mention of the flag. 

Poets and songwriters, 
however, dismissed the 
proposed changes with scorn. 

“Hatikva" - The Hope - 
was written in 1882, 66 years 
before the establishment of 
the state of Israel. 

The proposal to update the 
anthem came from Jacques 
Deckel, a retired diplomat, 
who suggested the addition 
of two stanzas, including "In 

1948 the state of Israel was 
established/ lb revive our 
ancient glory," and "Blue and 
wlute iso ur fl ag| as a prayer 
shawl/ Our capital is 
Jerusalem." Jerusalem - AP 
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the leader page 


A rich nation should budget for the poor 


W hich centuiy is this? A two- 
year-old child has pneumonia 
because she lives in a cold, 
damp nouse. Children sufferfrom mat 

an l rickets > Parents from 
tuberculosis. None of this is surprising, 
because their families can’t affords 
heat their homes. 

It could be Dickensian London, 
such cases are appearing on 
Je books of family health workers in 
Britain at the end of the 20th centuiy 
J Onrspeeia! report on page 8 shews that 
people are suffering from avoidable 
illnesses - diseases we thought had 
been almost wiped out a few decades 
ago - because of the grim conditions 
m which they live. 

Current levels of poverty and ill- 
health may sdll seem tame compared 
with Victorian Britain, or even the early 
post-war years. Nevertheless, we should 
be shocked and outraged at the depri- 
vation, particularly for children, that 
persists. It isn t good enough. In a rich 
and civilised nation such as ours, we <*^n 
and should do much, much better. 

For most of us, it is easier to shrug 
our shoulders and turn the page. It’s 
terrible, we nod, but what can one do? 
The. myth of the unfortunate underclass 
has taken deep root. Many dismiss 
them as feckless - too lazy to work, too 
foolish to manage their budgets, or 
their fertility, churning out babies with- 
out the wherewithal to support them. 
Even those who realise that this car- 


icature is. nonsense sdll sigh and turn 
away. We convince ourselves that only 
a tiny minority are realty jn double, the 
rest all have tellies, videos, cars and 
comforts, even xftbej/areBotas well- 
off as we are. Moreover, given the con- 
straints of a growing economy and a 
democracy, we believe we are doing all 
we can. .OA-s 

This won’t do. Foras&rt, living con- 
ditions for some ha^ieailly become 
worse than they werej20yekrs ago. The 
incidence of illnesses such .as TB is ris- 
ing. Even if most peopleare better off 
there is no excuse allowing an 
unfortunate few to §nffier .such dis- . 
comfort and indigniiy/^pedally when 
so many of thorn arechfldren- 
Nor are the poor st tiny m inority. As 
The Independent on jriraftiy revealed 
yesterday, an astonishing one baby in 
three is bom to parent odbenefits; that 
means 215,000 babies bom last year into 
families not far trff the breadline. 

Peter Lilley, the Soc±a) Security Sec- 
retary, assures us thafeafiis not as dire 
as it seems. Most peoptew^o are poor 
one year, are not poor ffie ocsL He has 
a point We should nof yrakte too match 
anguish on the plighf'bf rije-haidfie- 
class family that runs dovraits -savings 
daring temporary hardj§m^& 

' The trouble is that.-infm? people 
don’t actually move very: far out of 
poverty. The same people rejoin the 
dole queues time and time again, when 
their low-paid temporary jobs run out 
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Households increasingly haw two earn- 
ers, or no earners at all, as both part- 
ners get trapped on benefits. 

Admittedly most of those stuck on 
welfare do indeed have televisions, tele- 
phones, fridges, and even central heat- 
ing, videos and cars. So what? Central 
bearing isn’t a luxury, it stops people 
getting odd and ill. Television is 
extremely cheap entertainment, and 
provides many people with their only 
access to our common culture - from 
news to soap operas, cartoons to docu- 
mentaries. And cars make it possible 
to drive to the out-of-town super- 
market, rather than negotiate infre- 


quent buses with several shopping bags 
and a toddler in tow. 

Even more important, relative 
poverty matters. Inequality is actually 
bad for our health. Surprising as it may 
seem, the evidence shows that more 
unequal societies have much higher 
death rates. Being poor in a rich coun- 
try is far worse for our health than 
being poor in a poor nation, alongside 
everyone else. It seems that the stress 
of exclusion, or a sense of failure, or 
even envy, can drive us to an early 
grave. 

The most pernicious aspect of the 
underclass myth is the idea that nothing 


can be done. Our national income is 
around £13,000 a year for every child, 
woman and man in Britain. It should not 
be beyond us to make sure that toddlers 
live in houses with central heating 

After all, we are not talking about a 
sub-Saharan state torn by war and 
plagued by corrupt government. Nor is 
Britain a former Communist country, 
dealing with the unavoidable problems 
of transition as it tries to restructure an 
eatire economy. This is placid Britain, 
haunted by nothing more serious than 
the odd recession to interrupt the path 
of progress. 

As Polly Toynbee makes clear over 
the page, there are plenty of pro- 
grammes that do good, alleviating 
poverty and helping people into work. 
But they are being cut by local author- 
ities to cope with budget squeezes 
from on high. Conservative govern- 
ments could have done countless things 
in the past 17 years to help those who 
lost jobs in manufacturing and skilled 
manual work into new jobs, or to make 
it easier for mothers to find child care 
and work. Instead, they have ignored 
the problem and made matters worse. 
For this week’s Budget to deliver tax 
cuts - especially cuts in inheritance tax 
or capital gains tax - in the face of such 
poverty and deprivation, would be 
app allin g and imm oral. 

But we can’t place all the blame on 
politicians. The Conservatives have 
exploited our willingness to turn a 


blind eye to other people's problems. 
If we vote for tax cuts rather than poli- 
cies to get the poor into work and out 
of hardship, then the toddler’s pneu- 
monia should rest on all of our con- 
sciences. We shouldn't feel guilty about 
poverty, or resigned to inequality, we 
should be angry and determined. Only 
when we demand more, and better, of 
our government, will our government 
start to deliver. 

Cinders lives in 
Albert Square 

S ome people are so stuffy. The idea 
that pantomime should ban soap 
opera stars in order to return to its trad- 
itional roots, as one leading theatre 
director suggests, is ridiculous. 

Consider the history of our pantos 
and the mummers' plays that pre- 
ceded them. Each follows a formula: 
simple, familiar plot (usually including 
love, greed, betrayal, and misunder- 
standing), predictable characters, heavy 
over-dramatisation, and a moral mes- 
sage or two. 

In fact, they sound remarkably like 
our soap operas today. The bigwigs of 
theatreland should wake up; East- 
Enders, Coronation Street and Brookside 
are the true heirs to Aladdin, Cinderella 
and Mother Goose. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 


DIM 


* LibDems 
must seize 
their chance 

Sin I hope Paddy Ashdown and his 
leadership colleagues give short 
shrift to the letter from Elizabeth 
Lynne MP and her friends 
(“Liberals revolt over coalition 
fear”, 23 November). They are 
simplv not keeping thdr eves on 
the ball. 

Liberal Democrat aims at. 
present are 

a) to ensure that new Labour 
and Liberal Democrats, together 
but as separate entities, win the 
next election with the strength to 
hold their combined majority 
through an entire parliament - 
Tories out for at least long enough • : 
to repair the worst damage they 
have inflicted on this nation; and . 

b) recognising that new Labour 
will be the stronger part of that 
majority, to achieve a position of 
influence on the new government 
by agreeing now upon a minimum 
programme of priority policies - 

\ principally reform of Parliament 

i and of the electoral process. 

> These aims will require, on both 

sides, compromise and 
commitment They should not 
require sacrifice of principle, but 
will certainly involve, for both 
parties, deferment of important 
but secondary objectives. • 
.Acceptance of office under a 
Labour prime minister is not 
necessarily part of those aims, but 
may be appropriate if the scope of 
the policy programme justifies it, 
and Labour dependence on 
Liberal Democrat support in the 
House is significant. 

Lib Dems should support the 
idea of coalition politics, and help 
the electorate to accept it 
enthusiastically in place of the 
confrontational policies which have 
failed us alL Ana Lib Dem MPs 
need ministerial experience; they 
should not shy away from 
responsibility. 

It is time Elizabeth Lynne and 
her like put aside pwju cfi ces built 
of parish-pump politics. Support in 
the country for we Ashdown line, 
on co-operation with new Labour is 
greater than thev think. <■ ■ - 

JOHN SANDERS 
Bideford, Devon 

Sir: The dan ger of Paddy Ashdown 
entering a coalition with Tony Blair 

* is that the Liberal Democrats could 
face the same decline into 
irrelevance as the Free Democrats 

in Germany. The electorate would 
always Marne a small partner for 

mistakes while handing the cretfit 
for success to a larger one. Further, 
there could be a loss of members 
who joined the party because it is 
distinctive - a radical party which 
has none of the nanny-state 
baggage of Labour or the Tbries’ 

materialistic fear. 

Liz Lynne is right to issue a 

caution. Where she is mistaken is 
to see the taifcs oyer constitutional 
reform as an indicator of softness 
towards Labour. In all its 

incarnations since the 17lh centuiy ■ 
i he Liberal Democrat Parly has 
regarded such reform as its 
principal objective. It was bom out 
of opposition to foe concentration, 
of power in Charles ITs Tbiy Cabal 
and it stands now for 
modernisation of the means of 
government, both at home and 
\ across Europe. If agreement to 
1 reform cannot be reached with the 
mosi likely incoming government ^ 

. after two decades of constitutional 
standstill a great opportunity will 

have been lost. 

SIMON MUNDY 
Gladesay, 
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That film: just a 
crashing bore 

Sin Cush seems to be triggering a 
lot' of opinkmating -? much from 
people who haven’t seen jl I cap 
offer our own experience. 

Back in July we walked into a 
Paris cinema losee a movie, chosen 
for its cast and other 
circumstances: it was Crash. We 
hadn’t read a word about it - 
thought it might be a psychological 
thriller bul were utteny open. . 
minded: 

.About half-way through, we • 
walked cart erf the cinema. Wewere 
not shocfeed,'or excited, or 
horrified ...wewere bored to 
[ death. You could compare it to 
farce-fedxaasturbauon in 
unbecoming surroundings. In 
England, I would have claimed ary 
money back, but it’s useless to try 

with the Branch. 

. Now, with all the hype. I’m afraid 
it may become like the emperor’s 
new clothes. But while a decision to 
cemorit might be disputed ... you 
are not missing a thing. 

CECELIA GOWAR 
Paris 


Deliver the cash 
for home birth 

Sin Since the move away from 
home to-haspiial births, it is 
understandable that GPS and some 
midwives have lost the confidence 
anrf itkiTte to take on home births, 
butjbat is not the whole story ^ 

£ctij|jbiiths"i 22 November). 
The.Gpvernment, with its . 

Charing Childbirtfa policy, has 

failedjo supply d*®' extra resources 
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needed to implement it We have a 
national shortage of midwives, yet 
fewNHS trusts have honoured foe 
local pay award. 

If it is diffic ult enough to provide 
24-hour cover io hospitals these 
days, how likely is it we will be able 
to get midwives to be on call all day 
and all night for weeks at a time? 

Midwives have relationships, 
partners, husbands and children 
too. Nearly half of all midwives 
work less than foll-time. In 1961, 
when I qualified as a midwife, the 
midwives who trained me were not 
married; they devoted their lives to 
other women and their families. 

We all support more choice for 
- mothers-to-be, but in the delate on 
hospitals versus home births it is 
time to consider the role of the 
midwife. 

MARGARETEYRE 
Haslemere, Surrey 


Jobs eat into 
study time 

Sin A report by the Policy Studies 

Institute Haims that university 

students are now better off than 

they were before loans were 
introduced (report, 22 November). 
The extra income comes from a 
mixture of loans and earnings made 
both during the vacations and part- 
time during term time. 

Today lhad a vial from a student 
whom I bad asked to explain his 
non- attendance at tutorials. His 
reason was that he had a job. My 

experience as a tutor in a ■. 
depa rtm ent which teaches over a 


thousand students each year is that 
this sort of situation is far from 
unusuaL 

Such arise in income is to no 
avail if students’ academic 
performance suffers. The Policy 
Studies Institute appears to know 
the cost of everything and the value 
of no thing. 

This coon try used to have a 
university system widely held to be 
one of the finest in the world. 
Continual reduction in the 
resources devoted to it m real 
terms (the amount allocated per 
student) is undermining this 
position. Tb pretend that 
everything in the academic garden 
is rosy because by working several 
nights a week in a pub students can 
still afford their rent and have a 
little left over for leisure, is to 

the public and damage not 
just the university system but the 
country as a whole. 

Dr ANNA MAIDENS 

/department of Philosophy 

University of Leeds 


Careful use 
of steroids 

Sir, I was sorry to read (“An HI for 
every pflT, 19 November) that 
Vir ginia Ironside had been ill and 
had had bad experience with the 
drugs used to treat her ulcerative 
colitis, an unpleasant and 
sometimes dangerous condition. 
Her experiences, however, do not 
justify her wholesale attacks on 
steroids and on orthodox medicine. 

Most people do not have 
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horrendous side-effects from 
steroids, even in large doses, and 
doctors are well aware of the side- 
effects and of the need to limit the 
use of these drugs as far as possible. 
Trouble-free medication was never 
part of the deal: doctors do their 
best with the knowledge and the 
treatments available to them. 

The difference between 
orthodox medicine and many of the 
alternatives is that conventional 
medicine strives to be science- 
based, logical and self-critical. 
Matty alternative treatments, on 
the other hand, are based on 
received wisdom, superstition or 
crude forms of empiricism. 

ROGER A FISKEN MD. FRCP 
Northallerton. 

North Yorkshire 


C of E ignores 
Royal Family 

Sir: Paul Handley (Faith & Reason, 
23 November) must be lucky in his 
church attendance to imagine that 
l the state prayers for the Royal 
Family are said during Church of 
i England services every Sunday: 
such prayers have been 
disgracefully neglected for many 
years. The Bishop of Whitby has 
been quoted as saying: “These 
prayers are very, very rarely used in 
most churches these days." This 
omission is the more shameful as 1 
understand that Roman Catholics 
and Jews pray regularly for the 
Roy al Fam ily. 

JENNIFER MILLER 
London SW15 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and indude a daytime telephone number. 

< . Fax: 017 J -293 2056; e-mat letters(&nidependenLco.uk). 

E-mail correspondents ar* asked to give a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Railways face 
uphill task 

Sir The coverage given to the 
Eurotunnel fire has once again 
demonstrated the uneven playing 
field on which railway companies 
have to operate. 

The safety commissioners are 
reported to be demanding a “cast- 
iron” guarantee that the accident 
will not be repeated, before 
passenger trains will be allowed 
through the tunnel. If the same 
approach were taken lo road 
safety, the impact on car design and 
speed limits can only be guessed. 
Would our motorways be closed 
until the Department ofTfanspon 
and the car manufacturers gave a 

cast-iron guarantee on safety? 

Rail travel remains one of the 
safest modes of transport. Despite 
the failure of the first two safety 
procedures in the present incident, 
the third was successful in 
preserving human life. Surely, the 
question to be answered is why tbe 
lorry caught fire. 

CHRISTOPHER GARDNER 
Alton, 

Hampshire 


Music of war 

Sir: Professor David Head (letter, 
20 November) challenges readers 
to claim that the Mastermind title 
music is reminiscent of a Nazi war 
camp. 

Surely I cannot be alone in 
recognising the same menacing and 
oppressive tones found in foe 
theme to the Colditz television 
series. 

NICK GINGELL 
London W4 


Men at bottom 
of the class 

Sir Suzanne Moore (“Why I feel 
sorry for foe boys”, 22 November) 
sees as a gender problem what is 
still essentially, one of class. 

Over foe centuries that men have 
run foe world, a hierarchy has 
developed, placing those with 
intellectual/verbal skills at foe top. 
those without at the bottom. This 
gulf has been systematically 
widened until for those at the lower 
end, intellectual/verbal skills have 
become such an irrelevance that in 
order to maintain their self-respect, 
they’ve convinced themselves that 
such qualities are wimpish and 
effeminate. 

The lives of their partners, 
however, have remained essentially 
similar, whatever their place in foe 
hierarchy. Running a home has 
always required a degree of verbal 
skill people skill, foe ability to keep 
the balls in foe air; in short, foe 
basic qualities of middle 
management 

The result if you give any 
credence to intelligence tests, is 
that if you go into a room 
containing two persons of each 
gender, foe statistical likelihood is 
that foe most intelligent of foe four 
will be one of the men, the least 
intelligent the other. So, as the 
need for mindless labour has 
diminished, and foe need for 
skilled workers and management 
risen, it is not surprising that 
women have flooded into foe 
middle of the market, driving 
virtually half the male population 
to the bottom of tbe pile. 

These are foe “boys’* yon need to 
feel sorry for; whose lives will be 
thrown away unless they can be 
helped to adjust to foe new world 
order. The other 50 per cent of men 
are still doing perfectly nicely. 

When 1 watch The Late Review, 
even when it's enhanced by foe 
presence of Ms Moore. I can’t say I 
often find myself thinking, “What a 
shame foe men aren't as articulate 
as foe women." 

ROD BEACHAM 
Alfold, Surrey 


Ready to leave 
a baffling world 

Sir. David Hiscock’s review of foe 
implications of slowing down the 
ageing process (Magazine, 23 
November) omits an important 
cultural point. From extensive 
contact with aged people over 
many years 1 have found that the 
most common complaint, apart 
from physical ailments and loss of 
friends, is that the world has 
changed beyond recognition in 
comparison with the years of their 
youth, invariably viewed with 
'glowing nostalgia. As a result they 
no longer understand the present 
world or feel pan of it, ana are only 
too ready to be rid of it. Should we 
unduly prolong their 
bereavement? 

Fr DOMINIC KIRKHAM 
Manchester 


Spare a nickel? 

Sir I feel Dr James Hutchison 
(letter. 21 November) is wrong in 
attributing the magnetism of 
“copper” coins to their iron 
content. 

Iron is not the only metal to 
exhibit magnetic properties, which 
are shared by nickel and cobalt I 
suggest the case in point is caused 
by variations in the coins' nickel 
content which is included lo 
harden the metal. 

Dr P HOLMES 
Newcastle-upon-\7Tyne 
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interview 


Budget 



JOHN BIRD & 
JOHN FOFTuME 

THE IONG JOHNS 



What will the 
Chancellor 
announce in 
tomorrow’s 
Budget? What 
political 
calculations go 
on behind the 
scenes at the 
Treasury? 
Bird and 
Fortune 
discuss the 
finer points of 
tax policy 


I n the following 

sketch, John Fortune 
is a journalist 
interviewing busi- 
nessman Sir George 
Parr (played by John Bird). 
The interview was broadcast 
on ‘Rory B re inner: Who 

Else?' in the week before 
Kenneth Clarke’s 1995 Bud- 
get II is a philosophical 
piece about democratic 
choice, or, as it is technically 
known, tax cuts. 

Fortune: George Parr, you’re 
very closely involved in the 
preparation of the Budget 

Bird: Yes, I’ve been working 
with the Chancellor and the 
Treasury team on its final 
stages. 

Fortune: Now, I do realise 
that nothing at all could 
induce you to reveal secrets 
of the Budget. 

Bird: Oh no, no. Well, very 
large sums of money, but oth- 
erwise no, because actually 
the final calculations haven't 
been made yeL 

Fortune: I see. Of course, 
you're an economist 

Bird: No, no, I work for Euro 
Disney. IVe been seconded to 
the Treasury for this period. 

Fortune: I can’t quite see the 
connection between a fantasy 
theme park and the -Budget 

Bird: Can’t you? I thought it 
was staring you in the face. 
Well, no, the connection is, 
people go to Euro Disney, 
and they see the enchanted 
palace and the crocodile pool 
and the Wild West saloon, but 
they don’t think they’ve really 
been there until they see the 
12ft-high figure with the long 
white whiskers and the big 
black ears. 

Fortune: I see, yes. 


Bird: You see? And in the 
same way, this Budget is just 
before a general election. Now 
during the general election 
you will hear a lot of discus- 
sion about education and 
health and unemployment. 

Fortune: Hznmm. 

Bird: But people won't feel 
they really know how to vote 
until they know what sort of 
tax cut they’re going to have. 

Fortune: So the tax cut is, so 
to speak, the mouse in your 
analogy. 

Bird: It's the mouse, it's the 
cheese, it’s the trap. It’s the 
thing, you see, which is going 
to decade whether people 
vote for the Conservative 
Party or not 

Fortune: And you think that 
you're qualified to know what 
is going to make them vote in 
that way? 

Bird: Well, Dye spent the last 

trav^hmi^^^f^^es to a 
swamp outside Paris, to see a 
pointless farrago of over- 
priced trivia, and so I think I 
do know what the public are 
inclined to fall for. 

: Fortune: And injhis case, of 
course, it's the tax cut 

Bird: Yes. ' / [ 

Fortune: But I mean, people 
are saying already, aren't 
they, that if the Chancellor 
cuts taxes, it’s a simple bribe? 

Bird: Well, as we all know, 
the general public are 
inclined to jump to wild con- 
clusions in a hurry, but in this 
case they’re right. 

Fortune: So it is, it is just 
bribery? 

Bird: It is just bribery, yes. 
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me draw you an analogy.. The 
Chancellor, in this case, is a 
drug dealer. And the voter is 
an addict, you sen. Now, the 
addict may despise the drug 
dealer. 

Fortune: Lowest form of 
human life. 


Fortune: But surety there most 
be ... I mean, a sort of fig leaf 
of economic argument Which 
says that cutting taxes would 
actually improve the economy. 

Bird: Well, there may be, I 
suppose. I don't know. We 
haven’t discussed that in the 
Treasury, we’ve just discussed 
the bribing side of things. 

Fortune: I see. But aren’t the 
electorate going to despise a 
Government that just offers 
them bribes? . 

Bird: Well this is the calcula- 
tion that we have to make. At 
the moment, you see, this is a 
fine calculation. Do they 
despise us more than we 
despise them? I mean, they 
know it’s a bribe, and we 
know that they know it's, a 
bribe, and they know that we 
know that they know it’s a 
bribe, but it's a matter of 
pitching the bribe at just the 
right leveL I mean, just let me 
shape the figures: if it’s one 
peruse in the pound off 
income tax, people will say. 
“Well, this is just a bribe, and 
Tm not going to vote for any- 
thing as shameless as that.” 
But if it's three pence off the 
income tax, they say: “Well 
this is just a bribe., but ft’s a 


bloody good one.” And so 
they vote for it You see what 
Fm getting at? 

Fortune: Yes, I do, I’m seeing 
the logic, yes. 

Bird: Good. 

Fortune: Except, then in that 
case, you might as well offer 
them anything, couldn't you, 
offer them the moon? 

Bird: Oh, well, no, in that 
case the calculation goes: 
instead of do we despise them 
for being greedy, it’s do we 
despise diem for being stupid, 
because they know that if we 
cut the top rate income tax 
from 40 per cent to 5 per 
cent, say, which is what the 
very high earners pay anyway, 
then they?] know it’s not 
going to work. I mean, they 
know that we think they’re 
stupid, but it’s important that - 
they don’t think we think 
they’re as stupid as all that 

Fortune: And in any case, 
presumably, if the tax cuts 
don’t help the eco nomy, 
you're going to have to put up 
taxes again in a couple of 
years? ' 

Bint Well... .. 


Fortune: Which is what hap- 
pened last time. 

Bird: WbD, of course, that’s 
the nsk'you take. It's like the 
Lottery realty; it is a tottery 
in fact; people know they’re 
not going to have modi 
chance of winning tfj$i?Lot- 
texy, but they know that 
unless they buy the card, 
they're not going to have any 
chance at aO. In the same 
way, they know the tax cuts 
probably won't work, but 
they’re not going to get them 
unless they vote Conserva- 
tive. You follow me, you are 
following me? 

Fortune: Yes, I'm ... yes. We 
seem to have stumbled into a 
world of complete cynicism 
here, have we? 

Bird: Unfortunately, we-all 
know that it is ayery cynical 
world, and rightly or ; ... ' 
wrongly, everybody despises 
politicians. But that's a 
tremendous advantage to ns. 
Because, ydu're uot keeping 
up here, because die Chan- 
cellor knows that people 
already despise him because 
he’s a politician, so they 
aren’t going to Skirt despising 
him because hejjivesmoney 
away in bribes,' are. they ? Let 


Bird: Yes. But he’s still quite 
dad to see him coming round 
the comer with his little bag 
of white powder, isn’t he? 

You see? ... Tm not saying 01 
course that the Chancellor » 
a drug dealer --- 

Fortune: No no, no no ... 

Bird: I have no way of 

knowing whether he is 
or not 

Fortune: No. But is it, am I 
being just, I'm sorry, sort of 
hopelessly idealistic ... 

Bird: Hmmm. 

Fortune: ... to think that the 
electorate would actually 
prefer politicians who had 
some principles, and who 
stuck to the promises that 
they made? 

Bird: That would be 
disastrous. 

Fortune: Would it? 

.Bird: Oh yes, that isn’t what 
takes. Look, Britain at the 
) moment is in a relatively 
/good economic position. 
VjKt&e got growth at 2 per 
^godsftand a relatively low rate 
dfjjttflation. Now, the reason 
®aOye are in that good posi- 
tion is because in 1992 we 
teffthe JBuropean Exchange 
J^e.'Rjedianism and deval- 
uc^&p ppund. Both of 
dmfi &mgs John Major, the 
Prime Monster, said he 
would never do; he promised 
he would heye^dp it and if 
he did do it. it Would be a 
complete betrayal of the 
country. 

’ ' • - . 1* ‘ ■ i ■ 

Fortune: So it’s only' because 
John Major did betray the 
country that we're as well off 
as we are now? 

Bird: Yes, you’re getting 
there, yes. 

Fortune: So this means, I’m 
gradually learning this argu- 
ment, tins means that we 
should vote for the parly 
which is most Ukety to break 
its promises on principle? 

Bird: (laughs) If only it was 
as simple as that the world 
would be a much better 
place. No, you can’t do that 
because you never know in 
advance which principles you 
have to break, you see, that's 
the thing. 

Fortune: It’s not until you've 
abandoned a principle that 
- you know whether it’s going 
to ... 

Bird: ... whether it’s going to 
work or not Yes, exactly 
right. 

Fortune: And of course 1 
suppose in some senses the 


electorate, too, can't fc* 
relied ou to 

Bint^UnawcsaytM 

the voters dcspiscthcfrtrt' 

cranwntformftk^pmgtis 

premises, buuhcntiicvoura 

don’t keep their promises 
either, do they? 

Fortune: No. Because in the 
last election people fund 
they'd be prepared to pay 

more tax ^ better publ^ 

services, and then when n 
came to it they actually voted 
for lower taxes. 

Bird: Yes. They said they 
would vote Labour, they told 
the opinion polk that they d 
vote Labour, and then of 
course they went and voted 
Conservative, and you know, 
this is very, makes it very dit- 
ficult for somebody ... 

Fortune: It's very difficult to 
predict anything. 

Bird: ... for somebody like f 
me, yes. Because if you can't 
rely on these people in this 

way ... and the thing that 
worries us is that Mr Blair is 
bringing the Labour Party to 
the point where I think it 
might well be possible, he 
may have already achieved 
this, that people will be 
asham ed to say they’re going 
to vote for the’ Labour Party 
as well. Which will be a big 
step forward for them. 

Fortune: But that's democ- 
racy, isn’t it? 

Bird: That is democracy, yes. 
After all, it’s a secret baltou 

Fortune: It's a secret ballot, 
yes, and people have the 
right to vote for something 
they're deeply ashamed of 

Bird: But it docs make it dif- 
ficult. 

Fortune: And of course you 
could have a situation where 
people, took the bribe, took 
die tax cuts and still voted 
Labour, couldn’t you? 

Bird: I suppose so ... 

Fortune: How would you fed 
about that? 

Bird: Well 1 don't know. I'd 
give up, then, realty. It would 
make me lose all my faith in 
human nature if that hap- 
pened. I’d be inclined to go 
and live abroad if that was 
the case. Actually. 1 do live 
abroad. And you never get 
this problem in tbe Cayman 
Islands, because you don’t 
pay tax anyway. 

Fortune: George Parr, thank 
you very much indeed. 

Bird: That’s all right, it’s a 
pleasure. 


This interview is extracted from 
'The Long Johns’ f Hutchison, 
£9.99). The book is a transcript 
of the part-improvised spoof 
interviews between John Bird 
and John Fortune, originally 
performed on Channel 4's 
‘Rory Bremncr. Who Else?' 



a time with Lord Wreath 



Miles 

Kington 


“Y 


ou know that news 
item about .the 
woman who wants 
to be fertilised by her dead 
husband? In my day, they 
would never have broadcast 
that Never! And do you know 
why?" 

“Tell us why, Seymourl Was 
it because they didn’t know 
how to freeze sperm when 
you were a lad?” 

“Or was it because they 
hadn't discovered the link 
between sperm and pregnancy 
yet?" 

There was a roar of laugh- 
ter. Prom all except the 
speaker. The speaker, who sat 


there frowning, was an old 
man called Seymour Tem- 
plate. He was an bid BBC 
producer. He was sitting in' an 
old pub called The Han Of It, 
(so called because nobody 
knows it) which is situated in 
the oM part of Soho and is fre- 
quented by ex-BBC employ- 
ees, wbo like to go there and 
grumble about the present 
state of the BBC Iliketo drop 
in there occasionally to pick up 
gossip, wisdom, history and a 
foeepmL 

“The reason that we would 
never have broadcast it in .the 
. .old days is that Lord Reith 
would never have permitted 
the word ‘sperm’ to go out on 
the airwaves.’’ 

“You’re kidding Seymour.” 
. “I kid you not We once had 
an item prepared on the hunt- 
ing of sperm whales, and 
things were so straitlaced in 
those days that we weren’t 
sure if even that would be per- 
mitted by Lord Reith. -So I was 
deputed to go and dear it with 
him. I remember to this day 
going into the presence of the 
great man ana trembling at 
the feeling of disapproval 
which emanated from him. 
And that was before he knew 
what I had come to ask. 

“After I had explained my 


mission, hfe brow furrowed 
and he asked me' if ft was 
entirety necessary to’ refer to 
'sperm whales’. Could we not 
just call them whales? I said 
that it was vital to distinguish 
them from other .kinds of 
whale. He went aD fiirrowed 
again, and asked me why they 
were called sperm whales. I 
said it was because they were 
hunted for their sperm oil. 
'And from- what part of the 
body is this sperm oil derived?’ 
asked .Lord Reith, almost in a 
whisper. 'From the head, r 
betieve,’ I said. He looked 
relieved but puzzled at this ...” 

“Oh, get on with it, Sey- . 
mour!” cried another old pro- 
ducer called Roderick Lance. 

“Yes!" cried a third “Did 
the old man let you do it or 
not?" 

'“He let us do it on condition 
that we changed 'sperm w hale * 
to ‘killer while’ throughout," 
said Seymour "template. “You 
might say that he banned sex 
but allowed violence" 
Everyone laughed." 

“Was he really so puritan- 
ical?" I asked 
“Puritanical?" said Sey- 
mour. “I should say. so. I 
remember once we- had an 

idea for covering the Tin Pan 
Alley output, as pop music was 


then called. In those days the 
BBC had no interest in pop 
music ...” 

“Nowadays it has interest in 
little else,” said some old cur- 
mudgeon. 

“So we went along to Reith 
with an idea for a new pro- 
gramme which would broad- 
P?P songs, to be 
called New Ditty Time. To our 
amazement, he stood up and 

shouted at us to get out with 

our works of the devil." 

"Did he really think that 
pop music was diabolical^" 
said someone. 

“Not at all," said Seymour 
Usmplate. “He had merely 
misheard the title of our pro- 
gramm^New Duty Time, as 
Nudity Time. 

Shouts of laughter 

“Incidentally, ^said another 

old producer, “is there any 
tnmi m the rumour that John 
nickname is East 

"Why 'East Ham’?" 

More shouts of laughter. 

“Did 1 ever tell you what 
Ruth's nickname was?" said 
Seymour template. 

“Tell us, old bay." 

“He was called *TWo- 
Minute Silence'." 


"Why was that?" 

“Because of Reith and 
wreath, you know. He was 
also called ‘Cenotaph’ and 
‘the Unknown Broadcaster*, 
for the same reason ... "Did 
you also know that, to begin 
with. Lord Reith seriously con- 
sidered taking no notice of the 
Second World War?" 

“Not covering it, you 
mean?” 

“Yes. He said it was In fur 
too bad tasie to be covered on 
the BBC. It was with great dif- 
ficulty ihm we persuaded him 
to let it make the news ..." 

Shouts of laughter. As I left 
the pub I asked someone I 
knew just why Seymour tern- 
plate was so bitter against 
Lord Reith. 

"Not bjucr at olU old boy, 
Template is an agent nt the 
But regime. He is sent among 
us to make us feel that things 
were much worse in the old 
days and that Birt’s regime is 
comparatively enlightened. If 
Keith s name has to be black- 
ened, so be it.” 
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the commentators 



A new book*, a portrait of 
the first Rothschild, by 
Amos El on, makes the 
family’s story even more 
remarkable than I already 
believed it to he. It also prri- 
vides a picture of a repulsive 
Frankfurt, the most anti- 
Semitic city in 18th-century 
Germany. 

It was only a few years after 
Rothschild's death that Byron 
^yrote his celebrated lines - 
about the power of finance* • 

Who keep the world, both old 
and new, in pain - 
Or pleasure? Who make politics 
run glibber all? 
the shade of Buonaparte s 
double daring? 

Jew Rothschild and his fellow- 
Christian Baring! 

Unlike the Barings, the 
Rothschilds continue to push 
on with their, banking busi- 
ness; they announced the other 
day a closer integration of their 
European operations. Until 
now most attention has been 
paid to the founder’s five bril- 
liant sons - the five arrows cm 
the bank’s crest - who, leaving 
behind one of their number in 
Frankfurt, established busi- 
nesses in London, Paris, 

Vienna and Naples, of which 
those in London and Paris s till 
survive. But the founder, 

Meyer Amschel Rothschild, 
born in 1744 in a dilapidated tenement in the 
Jewish ghetto of Frankfurt, was arguably the 
greatest Ro thschil d of all. 

No improvement in the circumstances of the 
Jewish community in Frankfurt, the largest in 
Germany, had taken place since medieval 
times. It was confined to a dosed, over- 
crowded, insanitar y compound, shut offby high 

walls and heavy gates, which were locked at 
night, all day on Sundays and other Christian 
holidays, and from Good Friday until after 
Easter. The freedom of movement of Jews and 
tiie jobs they could do were severely restricted; 
they had to swear a loyalty oath in which they 
were referred to as members of an “accursed* 1 
race; their numbers were limited to 500 fam- 
ilies, so only 12 Jewish weddings could be 
authorised each year. They were often 
molested in the street At the cry lud much 
mores” -"lew pay your doe" -they would have . 
to take off then hats; step aside and bow. Jews 
could.venture outside the ghetto only for busi- 
ness^' and; never more thin two . abreast Ibis, 
dtyof C^ ethe, a contemporary of RpthsdnW, 
maintained an obscene painted re lie£ kScWh 



Andreas 
Whxttam Smith 

The 

remarkable 


ness which endures to thfo day, 
albejcho longer in Frankfurt, in 
the face of the city's vile regul- 
ations, makes his achievement 
all the greater. 

- Rothschild took the - only 
available escape route: he 
became a Court Jew. The rulers 
of numerous German kingdoms 
and principalities always needed 

men of bosmess and hankers to 

handle their financi al affair e 

Christian bankers weren’t ter- 
rihly interested in the opportun- 
ity^ - princes were apt to renege 
op contracts; they made iheir 
Own laws. 

. After many years of slow 
progress, punctuated by set- 
backs, Rothschild gradually 
h^san.to do more and more 
"busmess for the ruler of neigh- 

story of the 

i v a ridtohd an obsessive money- 

building of 
a bank in 
an 18 th- 
century 
ghetto 

. deader! that Jews should' be 
‘ forbidden to. carry walking 
sticks. The Frankf urt post office withheld let- 
ters addressed to Jews until the afternoon, so 
tiiaf they could be censored. However, as the 
recipients were allowed to see their envelopes 
earlier, Rothschild had his correspondence 
colour coded. A Wue envelope told him that the 
pound was rising, red that it was faffing. 

By the beginning of the 19th. century Jew- 
' ish emancipation could no longer be resisted. 
Nonetheless the city fathers, Lutherans every 
one, demanded their pound of flesh. They 
masted that the Jews buy their civil rights. 
Rothschild conducted the negotiations in 
1811. The city claimed that it should be com- 
pensated for losing the proceeds of the special 
tax on Jews, levied since medieval times. The 
price agreedwas equivalent, in today’s money, 
to £4,000 per Jewish family. Ayear later Roths- 
child died. He had lived his entire life in the 
ghetto and had visited the synagogue almost 
everyday. 

Mr Eton quotes an affecting description of 
"old Rothschild": “during the meal the Old 
Rothschild, who has business deals with.my 


and loans to his feBow rules and 
invested in rare coins and B ritish 
government stocks, fri today’s 
terms, Rothschild had become 
the chief broker to die largest 
and mast active institution in the 
market. Nonetheless, Roths- 
child’s dafly fife continued to be 
marked by the humffiations-vis- 
ited upon Jews. One day, in the 


father-in-law (a Christian banker), was 
as the Judensau (Jews’ sow) tit one of its announced ... his eyes minoredinteDect and 
entrances. When the old ramparts were turned good will. He possessed both qualities. Greet- 
into promenades, a sign outside one of them mg us waimfy he entered. The servant brought 
said “No Jew ofpig' can enter here." ’ " " him a chair. He did not sit down. ’Please sit 


Frankfurt’s non-Jewish residents were 
viciously hostile because they were deter- 
mined to keep to themselves all the advantages 
of their city’s favourable trading portion, 
standing as it did at the junction of five inter- 
national land routes — linking England and the 
Netherlands with Russia, and Venice and 
France with the Hanseatic towns to the north. 
Frankfurt's anti-Semitsm was in its origin one- 
quarter religious hate, three-quarters com- 
mercial fear. That Rothschild bnilt up a busi- 


down,’ said my father-in-law. ’No^rir,’ Roth- 
schild responded, ‘I know what is becoming for 
me.’ ‘If you do not sit down,’ said my father- 
in-law, ‘FU also stand up. 1 At this, Rothschild 
placed himself at the edge of the chair; we 
feared he migh t fall off. This was the man who 
through industry founded a world power of 
finance." 

^'Founder a portrait of the first Rothschild and 
his time' by Amos Elen (Harper Collins, £20). 


Poverty by a 
thousand cuts 


F eeling good? We 
are ready for a feel- 
good Budget to- 
morrow for a 
nation at ease with 
its wallets and handbags. We 
shall have tax cuts - only pru- 
dent ones of course, but pru- 
dent for whom? 

Down on the ground, this is 
what failure to raise sufficient 
taxes means right now: a third 
of all health authorities are m 
deep trouble, slashing and 
burning to keep within the law 
and end the year without debts. 
Most non-emergency cases will 
have to wail until ApriL Local 
authorities, too, are scything 
their budgets. 

What is being cut first? The 
very projects designed to catch 
problems at an early stage, 
cheap social programmes 
where a little spending now will 
save exorbitant spending later 
projects that shore up families 
to stop children being taken 
into care (costing £40,000 a 
year per child} -and projects to 
keep young people off drugs 
and out of prison (which costs 
£100,000 per prisoner!. 

7 he Independent is based in 
Tower Hamlets, the poorest 
borough in Britain. This is what 
is happening right here, on our 
own doorstep - and it is a pat- 
tern mirrored in many inner 
cities, according to Cipfa (the 
Chartered Institute of Public 
Finance and Accountancy). 

Tbday the East London and 
the CSty Health Authority will 
announce savage cuts to meet of 
its sodalprogrammes because it 
is £20m nr the red Reluctantly, 
it has just told 140 successful pro- 
jects that their grants are to be 
slashed. These axe 140 assorted 
voluntary organisations strug- 
gling to hold back a tide of 
d epriv ation and human calamity: 

It will mean the closure of 
threeNewpm centres, that help 
struggling new young mothers 
cope with serious mental prob- 
lems by exploring their behav- 
iour and their usually disastrous 
backgrounds. They learn to 
break the cyde of bad mother- 
ing and to build a relationship 
with their child. The pro- 
gramme is m ainly run by moth- 
ers who have themselves been 
helped by Newpin, at a modest 
cost of just £3,000 per family. 

Then there is the Tbwer 
Hamlets Youth Counselling Ser- 
vioe where 12- to 25-year-olds in 
trouble are referred by schools 
and GPS with problems that 
endanger their soda! survival: 
depression, drug dependency, 
eating disorders, sexual abuse, 
school problems, crime. There 
is already a two-month wailing 
list which makes little sense in 
dealing with such emergencies. 


by Polly Toynbee 



Slashing welfare schemes that are designed 
to save public money in the future will 
ensure that nobody feels very good 


Now the health authority has 
withdrawn all its funding. 

Or what of the Nacro pro- 
grammes, trying to keep of- 
fenders out of farther trouble? 
Or the drug? programmes, such 
as the Maze in Brick Lane, run 
by the YWCA, counselling 
2,000 young people a year in 
schools or in a drop-in cafe, 
helping them and their fam- 
ilies? It will now have to close. 

The other schemes, all 140 of 
them, were originally taken up 
by the health authority because 
they are designed to catch prob- 
lems early, in order to avoid far 
more expensive treatments 
later. One offers care for 
Altzheimer’s sufferers, to give 
their carers a respite to stop 


them breaking down under the 
strain and having to put their 
relatives into a home. 

Are these cuts prudent? Is 
this what the Chancellor means 
by prudence? No, they are wildly 
profligate short-tenn cuts that 
will quickly lead to far greater 
expense. Of course, we cannot 
prove that to the Treasury, the 
arch-short-termists. These 
schemes are run on a shoe- 
string and no one has the money 
for proper social monitoring to 
prove how well they work, or 
exactly how much money they 
save. But if they keep only a 
small proportion of people out 
of institutions, they must save 
their costs a hundredfold. 

The health authority is well 


aware of that, but what can it 
do? Part of its debt arises out 
of having to cope with greatly 
increased numbers of mental 
patients, diverted from pris- 
ons, who need expensive, 
secure accommodation. (Un- 
fairly, money does not follow 
them out of the prison system.) 

So what of the local author- 
ity? Shouldn’t it be paying for 
some of this? No. Din-poor 
Tbwer Hamlets, with 20 per 
cent unemployment, has to daw 
back £9m this year and a further 
£8m next. “What are we to 
cut?" asks the chief executive, 
Sylvie Pierce. “Our youth ser- 
vice? Our drug service? It's 
heart-breaking." She talks of 
the downward spiral in drugs. 


crime and unemployment, and 
yet she, too, will nave to cut pre- 
vention projects. 

She gives another example of 
the finances of madness: Tower 
Hamlets council will have to cut 
care packages for frail old 
people waiting to leave hospital. 
So the health authority will find 
even more of its beds blocked 
wjfh people who do noi need to 
be there, costing £2,100 a week 
each, when a fraction of that 
money would keep them com- 
fortably elsewhere. But the local 
authority also protests that 
economies in the NHS, pushing 
people out of beds early, has put 
huge financial pressure on their 
community care budget. And 
so, with the greatest sympathy 
for one another, the two author- 
ities dump people from one 
budget to the other. This eco- 
nomic insanity happens all 
around the country. 

Although this is mainly a 
tale of acute shortage of funds, 
it is made worse by a lacuna in 
public policy that successive 
governments have failed to fix. 
Four budgets - health, local 
authority, social security and 
criminal justice - all stand to 
gain from projects that keep 
people out of dependency on 
the state. Yet naturally all are 
eager to push the costs of such 
projects on to one another. 
There are some joint funding 
schemes, but they are usually 
the first to go in hard times. 
What is needed is an over- 
arching organisation to pro- 
vide these social programmes 
with ring-fenced money and 
the power to take slices of 
funds out of the relevant 
departmental budgets. That is 
the only way we can ever shift 
money out of expensive acute 
services - the here and now - 
into cheaper prevention, with 
savings for the future. 

The nation is in the grip of 
panic about Imminent social 
collapse - tearaway children, 
abominable parents, neighbours 
from hell and drug-driven 
crime. Yet something has gone 
wrong with the body politic. The 
wires have short-circuited, so 
the link from all that social 
anxiety has become discon- 
nected from the part of the 
brain that knows perfectly well 
what would put things right: 
money, money and money. 

So wfaat would a prudent 
Budget be? Would it be these 
reckless cuts in the few thread- 
bare projects that try to hold 
the social fabric together? Well, 
if taxes are cut tomorrow, save 
your money to spend on a bet- 
ter burglar alarm, car security 
system, bars, railings and insur- 
ance policies. Is that what feel- 
good really feels like? 


Television is missing one colour 

Three writer-directors tell Emma Daly that BBC 1 will not accept black characters 


W ould you watch Bridgetower - atrue- 
story costume drama about an 18tfa- 
ceniury black violinist, the son of a 
slave and so talented that Beethoven wrote for 
him - on BBC1? 

Well you can’t, because Kolton Lee, the 
writer and director who pitched it to the Cor- 
- poration, was told that a story with a black lead 
character was “not mainstream" and therefore 
could not run on the main channel. 

“I’ve worked on ‘mainstream'" says Lee, a 
writer on EastEnders and Bykcr Grm'c, “but what 

Fm finding with ideas Fm putting up is that as 
soon as one or more of the lead characters is 
non-white the shutters come dowii, the experi- 
ence is no longer universal-" Still, Lee has now 
made it to BBC2 - not with the violinist, bnf as 
• the director ofPiwcnix, a stoiy of racial hatred 

and revenge which is part of the “Crucial Ikies” 
series of “blactand Asian” films that began last 
Saturday nighL- 

IronicaUy, the four stories in the scries - 
Phoenix apart - are not about “Wade” issues. The 
first, I Bring 5 bu Fftmkmcense y is the story of a 
boy of mixed race, but it is as much about whites 
as blacks, says its director, Ngpzi Onwurah. “Ii 
is a commg-of-age story, a kid who's an outsider . 
trying to find himself." As such, it reflects the. 
experience of many, she says: “Tve only ewer met 
four or five people who were insiders growing up 
... Anyone could relate to {the film]." 

Spiders and Flies is a film noir, but not a 
“black” film, despite the absence of a angle white . 
face. It is a thriller that could just as easily be 
cast with white actors, /fcvofosr, set in a .pirate 
radio station, also has a mixed cast with a black 
heroine; its writer and director, Avrfl Rnssefl, has 
written for TTteBiU. ' 

"A lot of black stories, especially Mack British 
stories, would not have an absence of white peo- 
ple,” savs Ms Onwurah, daughter of a Mack 
Nigerian father and white English mother, "My 
life has a kit of white threads ru nning through 
it." She is evidently able to direct white casts, 
having worked on Heartbeat and South qfjhe Bor- 
der, she also made a feature film, Wdame If the, 

^J^RJdtardson, the writer ofFmnkftkense, 
fin* it “uncomfortable" to be perceived as a 
"black" writer, despite the fed that he finnly 

identifies himself as black rather than hatfwfaitc. 
“Labelling it ‘black drama’ makes it somehow 
different from other drama. There’s good.and 



.‘Revolver' has a black heroine but blade lead characters rarefy make U to the small screen 


bad drama and that’s. the only criterion, surely?" 

Europe Singh of the BBC education depart- 
ment, which helped to fund “Crudal Tales", says 
the series was intended to encourage Mack writ- 
ers fo television, to help them learn the disci- 
plines needed for mainstream television. "There 
-can no longer be the excuse that there aren’t 
black writers to do the writing,” he says. 

Black writers and directors know well that they 
are in a difficult business, that it is never easy 
'to hav e films made, that all filnwnakers want big- 
ger budgets. But they also believe that the very 


dide from which they cannot escape. 

Fust, “ethnic" strands run on smaller budgets 
than "mainstream," shows - “I don’t know why. 
people think black film-making is inherently 


cheaper ...”, says Ms Onwurah tartly. "Black 
means small budget and low production values," 
adds Mr Richardson. "It makes our job even 
harder." 

Second, the bosses seem to apply lower stan- 
dards to “black” projects/! just get away with 
so much more when Fra doing, black stuff than 
when rm doing white sniff,” Ms Onwurah says. 
“We need people to apply the same rigour to us 
as they do to anyone else." As Mr Richardson 
puts it, “Fll be happy to be judged alongside 
everybody else ... Fa rather be a ‘crap writer’ 
th pn a ‘good blade writer’." 

HrinL “ethnic" shows are usually broadcast out 
of primetime, and therefore have little chance of 
gairpqg a wider audience than the schedulers 
expect Ms Onwurah points out that black culture 


is huge in Britain, at least among its youth - black 
| music, fashion and slang is widespread in this 
country. So why not “black:" television? 

“1 actually like the BBC there’s a lot of high- 
calibre people at the BBC, and if you oouid talk 
to them more, and show them more ...” Ms 
Onwurah ’s voice trails off in frustration. “What 
we are looking for is die breakthrough programme 
that has a black soul and gets a white audience, 
and then we’ll be on easy street for a bit." 

There are many other examples of the 
Bridgetower sort - the teen soap, the black “twen- 
tysomething", the sd-fi story with a black lead 
- and each of the writers throws “for instances” 
about, describing their experiences and those of 
friends. But the rules don’t apply to foreign pro- 
grammes, such as the American imports The 
Cosby Show and Fresh Prince of Bel-Air, which 
are scheduled as mains tream. “I don’t see how 
those can carer for a widespread audience when 
homegrown stuff can’t,” Mr Richardson says. 

The exception in this county, of course, is 
Lenny Henry, who is not perceived as black, it 
seems, by the BBC or by the audience of Chef! 
and his other shows. As it happens. Crucial 
Films, the company commissioned by the BBC 
to make this latest series, is owned by ... Lenity 
Henry. 

“The fact that Lenny’s company was com- 
missioned to do this is telling," Mr Richardson 
says sardonically. He speaks of “entrenched 
racism” at the BBC: white programmers still 
perceive black writers as "different”, and still 
believe the stereotypes, “rm not hip and 1 can’t 
dance,” says Mr Richardson, who has been 
asked if he is capable of writing for white char- 
acters. “As a black writer they think you have a 
specific voice, lb be asked ‘Do you do white?’ 
is outrageous." 

The BBC’s Mr Singh wants black writers to 
come through so, for example, they can write 
convincing black characters for soaps such as 
EastEnders. But the three writer-directors I 
spoke to don’t want to write convincing black 
characters for soaps, but convincing characters 
full stop. They want the chance to make then- 
own films and tell all manner of stories, black, 
white or multi-coloured. 

Mr Richardson asks with a laugh if he has been 
whingeing too much, but h is frustration is all too 
evident. "No wonder people think we have chips 
on our shoulders. "We’re fighting so hard and all 
we want is to be treated like other people." 


Crisis in Central Africa 





“Help me find 
my mummy” 

Imagine the terror and panic for a child separated from 
loved ones in a vast crowd of people. This is the reality 
facing thousands of children in Rwanda today as their 
families make the long trek home. 
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food and medical supplies to hel p save lives and our 
staff are working round-the-clock to protect and 
reunite children with their families. But we need your 
help to continue this vital work. 
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l obituaries / gazette 

Terence Donovan 


In June 1971, Nova magazine 
ran “Is There Any Truth in the 
Rumour?", three pages of 
black-and-white fashion pho- 
tographs by Terence Donovan. 
The feature was about blazers, 
an ostensibly uninspiring subject 
for Loudon’s most adventurous 
magazine for women. 

But Donovan’s photographs, 
knowing and ironic, made the 
stoiy a classic of the new wave. 
Rejecting Sixties zanin ess and 
high colour, he made a set of im- 
ages which were closer to street 
documentary than high fashi on 
photography. Models were pho- 
tographed in harsh black and 
white, standing in the courtyard 
of a block of council flats, wait* 
ing in front of the post office, 
sitting on a Weak concrete fli g ht 
of steps. 

The women were beautiful 
and the clothes classic, but the 
setting gave the twist to the sto- 
ry. You could say it was a 
metaphor for Donovan himself, 
a lony driver’s son turned 
celebrity from the Mile End 
Road. In “Is There Any Truth 
in the Rumour?", Terence 
Donovan was not only revisit- 
ing his past, but also paying 
homage to h, acknowledging the 
dour and fragile glamour of 
inner-city London while mak- 
ing intricate comedy at the ex- 
pense of the haute bourgeoisie. 

Nova, which had blazed the 
trail for an entirely new way of 
looking at fashion, closed in 
1974, but its legend lived on. 
Less than a decade later, the 
radical style magazines ID. and 
The Face took up the ideas of 
street fashion photography set 
in place by the pioneers of the 
Sixties and continued to take the 
Elitism out of fashion. The stu- 
dio was out. and the street was 
in. 

The transformation of East 
End boy into charismatic Sixties 
celebrity is an enduring myth of 
London life. But there is some 
truth in the cliche- As many pho- 
tographers from the 19th cen- 
tury onwards had proved, the 
close-knit streets of the East 
End, the crowded market- 
places, the expanses of the 
docks and a remarkable histo- 
ry of deprivation and resilience 
were inspiring visual catalysts. 
For those bom and brought up 
there, the overwhelming urge 
was to escape. 

Tbrence Donovan's route out 
was byway of a time-honoured 
East End profession— the print. 
After leaving secondary modem 
school at the age of 11, Dono- 
van signed on for a course in 
blockmaking at the London 
School of Engraving and Lith- 
ography in Fleet Street He 
was fascinated by the world of 
the presets speed, its influence 
and its glamour. 

By the age of IS, he had dis- 


A. B. Hargreaves was one of the 
few pioneers from the golden 
age of rock climbing to span 
both the Lake District and 
Welsh groups of leading 
climbers. He was one of the se- 
lect group of three individuals 
to serve as president for both of 
England's leading climbing 
clubs; the Ffell and Rock Club, 
1952-54, and the Climbers’ 
Club, 1960-63. He was also a 
member of the Alpine Club. 

Hargreaves and his contem- 
poraries of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s showed their dis- 
satisfaction with mundane ur- 
ban life by taking to the hills. In 
the days when there were few 
safeguards and a simple slip 
spelt disaster, they challenged 
the order of what was possible, 
pushing rock-climbing stan- 
dards to new heights. Along 
with a select band of talented 
climbers, notably Alf Bridge, 
Men love Edwards, Ted Hides, 
Colin Kirkus, Maurice Lionel], 
Sir Jack Longland. Marco Pal- 


covered photography and soon 
afterwards joined the studio of 
John French, painter, designer 
and (from the raid- 1940s) lead- 
ing fashfon photographer. In his 
1973 history of photography 
The Magic Image , Cedi Beaton 
dubbed Donovan and his two 
contemporaries David Bailey 
and Brian Duffy “The Tbnible 
Three" and described with en- 
thusiasm bow the ‘Three cock- 
ney boys rushed out of the 
somewhat staid John French’s 
darkroom and gave a signature 
to their times”. 

Beaton, by then ageing and 
somewhat weary of the image- 
making business, was cautious 
in his assessment of the new 
generation of fashion photog- 
raphers, warning that “often 
there is a danger that young 
photographers who meet with 
wide popular success quite sud- 
denly are pushed further than 
they can naturally go". He ad- 
mired Donovan’s fashion pho- 
tographs as “strong, stark” and 
reminiscent of the film L 'Annie 
demiere a Marienbad and was 
clearly fascinated by the way he 
managed to make his young 
models “look as if they were 
were wearing soiled underwear'’. 

By 1959, Donovan had set up 
his own studio. He had learnt 
much from John French, but 
was determined to establish his 
own style and to compete for 
work in the new markets which 
were opening up in the soon-to- 
be -swinging London. TWo mag- 
azines, Queen and Town, though 
conservative enough when com- 
pared to the later iconoclasms 
of/Vora, were open to new ways 
of thinkin g about fashion. In 
Queen's Marik Boxer and Towns 
Tbm Wolsey, the new genera- 
tion of fashion photographers 
found enthusiastic supporters. 

"It was working for Town” 
Donovan told the fashion his- 
torian Martin Harrison in 1991, 
“that really got me started and 
got me a name." 

For a story on men's suits 
published in Town in 1960, 
Donovan took his model to a 
gasworks and pictured him 
against the harsh ironwork and 
angular structures, juxtaposing 
the soft and the hard, the lux- 
urious and the evreyday. It was 
a strategy in picture-making 
that he would adopt time and 
time a gain _ 

Other, more traditional mag- 
azines were soon eager to adopt 
the new London style. Young 
editors at Queen and Town 
moved on to work in the ex- 
panding 'British edition of 
Vogue, and commissioned Bai- 
ley, Duffy and Donovan to 
make spreads. But the endur- 
ing legend of the Swinging Lon- 
don photographer was created 
not on the pages of the fashion 
magazine, but rather in oeUu- 



Kargreaves: rock gymnastics 

lis and Ivan Waller, be helped 
to open the great mountain 
faces of Snowdon’s Qogwyn 
du’r Arddu (the Black Cliff), 
and Scafell ’s East Buttress. 

Hargreaves was the eldest of 
four brothers; his father had a 
successful retail tobacco busi- 
ness, and Hargreaves was sent 
to Denstone College, a public 


loid, in that emblematic Sixties 
Sim, Antonioni's Blow Up 
(1966), a peculiar mystery 
Story with a young fashion pho- 


ter. R>r ever after, in the minds 

of the British public, every fash- 
ion shoot would be seen as an 
inevitable prehide to sex and 
every fashion photographer as 
cool, coercive, totally hetero- 
sexual and utterly charismatic. 
As the American critic Owen 
Edwards wrote in 1973, 

Bbw Up was otte of those fairly or- 
dinaiy movies that had the good for- 


school in Staffordshire. He 
loved public school and Den- 
stone's emphasis on strict reli- 
gious doctrine. ; Hargreaves’s 
younger brother died during an 
operation to remove an ap- 
pendix, performed at home on 
the kitchen table, and this had 
a profound effect on his attitude 
to life. He declined to join the 
family business, and took up of- 
ficer training for the Merchant 
Navy on HMS Conway in Liv- 
erpool. He left after two years 
and in 1923 joined a firm of 
chartered accountants to 
become an articled clerk. 

It was in the mid-1920s that 
Hargreaves took a mountain 
biking holiday to the Lake Dis- 
trict. This was real mountain 
biking, long before the import- 
ed wave of interest from Amer- 
ica. On his traverse of the rocky 
ridge of Mickledore, having 
descended from the summit of 
Scafell race, he observed some 
lone figures moving intricately 
across the high exposed face of 


fashion photographers to which 
be belonged, but which also sent 
out important signals to the 
emerging Brits* photographers 
of the Seventies. 


an ennn^^fii^j py^ Woilld-bC 

wondendickers materialised as if by 
combustions generation, AH of a sud- 
den it seemed that erary adolescent 

shutter-hug with a masturbatoiy 
pagination had converged on New 
York with a fight meter in one eye 
and dollar in [he other. 

The Sixties generation had 
begun to parody itself. In Peter 
Evans’s text for Goodbye Baby 
and Amen : a saraband far the 
Sixties (1969), he compared 
Donovan ana Duffy to 
the Rarisfan Impresskmists at thebe- 
ghmmg of the century, the artists with 
an arrogant Bohemian sense of su- 
per style, of daring nouveau art . . . 
like van Gogh, their pictures em- 
phasised ibe familiar, the natural, the 
reality around us; they got their 
models to pose and to warn and to 

think like the mods and the rockers, 
the easy lays, the hard cases and the 
scrubbers they saw in the East End. 
They were the Qlostratois of the fife 
of their time; they brought the sim- 
plicity of the streets into the studio 
with artistic vehemence. 

It is unlikely that Terence 
Donovan, always unassuminfc 
practical and pragmatic, would 
either have made such grand 
daims for himself or agreed with 
such a succession of stereotypes. 
He saw his use of the everyday 
and the insalubrious not so 
much as a challenge to the so- 
cial order, but rather as a read- 
ily available device to make 
fashion new and exciting. That 
his photographs looked so fas- 
cinatingly exotic perhaps says 
more about his audience than 
it does about Donovan himself. 

In 1974, Tference Donovan 
travelled up to Manchester to 
speak to a group of photogra- 
phy students at Manchester 
Polytechnic. He told the stu- 
dents that, some time before, he 
had bought three identical suits 
so that be would no longer have 
to decide what to wear in the 
morning. Having to think about 
his appearance, he said, got in 
the way of the important things 
in life. He also advised his au- 
dience never to workfor an em- 
ployer, but simply “to find 
something you want to do, and 
get someone to payyou to do it*. 

Donovan expressed a notion 
of self-reliance and entrepre- 
neurialism which was to char- 
acterise not only the group of 


does not appear in the tradi- 
tional histones of art and pho- 
tography. Not until the 1990s 
did fashion photography as- 
sume a cultural importance 
which went beyond the fashion 
pages. He moved away from 
photography and into film pro- 
duction m the early Seventies 
and became ahalf-fiigonen Six- 
ties herb irrevocably trapped 
within a myth. Prominent 
women like Margaret Thatch- 
er and the Duchess of York stffl 
sought him out in the hope that 
bis photographic alchemy 
would still work wonders, and 
usually they were right 
In 1983, he published 
Glances, a collection of pho- 
tographs and fragments of semi- 
fictional narrative. At the rime, 
it was assessed as chauvinist and 
at odds with current thinking 
about women and sexuality. 
Looking through this book now, 
it re-emerges as a remarkable 
and knowing comedy about 
sexual mores, about gender 
and about crux endless capaci- 
ty to fantasise the real. It is a 
satire at the expense of pho- 
tography, which uses the real 
world to explore the recesses of 

the Tmaorrmri fYn and pr rsini^ i^ 

with our desires, recycled. Op- 
posite one photograph, of a 
model wearing an unusually 
revealing army uniform, he 
writes, “My Aunt Beet used to 
dress like this; her lips were just 
as dark”. Next to a photograph 
of the elderly transvestite Bun- 
ny Roger, he comments, “Dur- 
ing the war he was a major in 
the Rifle Brigade. He was fa- 
mous for prodigious feats of 
bravery, so who can tell about 
anything?” 

Tbrence Donovan both chal- 
lenged fashion photography 
and took it for what it was, an 
imperfect, compromised and 
inevitably comic set of contra- 
dictions with which, we are end- 
lessly complidt- Donovan knew 
that there axe never any com- 
pletely new ideas in fashion pho- 
tography, only a constant 
recycling and adaptation, a 
process of finding the image to 
suit the Zeitgeist, and making 
us believe that we have discov- 
ered something completely 
new. Secrets shared on a grand- 
ly public scale, fairy stories told 
with skill, comedy and a certain 
austerity, tarnished tiaras 
among the Ea$t End grit. . . v 
WWDHmbs 

Tenmce Donovan, photographer 
bom 14 September 1936; twice 
married (two sms, one daughter); 
died London 22 November 1996. 




by Tim O’Leary (Camera Press) at a show of hts paintings 



A. B. Hargreaves 


Scafell Crag. In his forthright 
manner, he quizzed them about 
what they were doing. They 
were rock climbers, tackling a 
route known as Keswick Broth- 
ers Climb. Hargreaves took to 
it with a vengeance and rock 
climbing was to be his passion 
for the rest of his life. Strong, 
wiry, of diminutive stature, frill 
of energy, mentally and physi- 
cally tough, he was of the right 
proportions to excel at the 
relatively new game of “rock 
gymnastics”, as opposed to 
mountaineering. 

Hargreaves was a founder 
member of the Wayfarers’ Club 
and joined both the Fell and 
Rock Club and Climbers’ Club 
in 1927. He soon took under his 

SKr Kirkus^- who^aifbe^ 
climbing new routes solo for 
lack of knowledge and com- 
panionship - and provided him 
with direction and the benefits 
that experienced organised 
groups can bestow. They, and 


others of their group, made two 
significant first descents to- 
gether, Curving Crack on Qog- 
wyn du’r Arddu and Bridges 
Route on the Esk Buttress of 
Scafell, both in 1932, along 
with numerous second ascents. 

The combination of Harg- 
reaves and Kirkus came to be 
known as “The Suicide Club” 
because of their daring exploits. 
They pushed very near to the 
limit and, certainly in the case 
of Kirkus, sometimes beyond. It 
was thanks to Hargreaves that 
Kirkus was not killed when be 
took a 70ft fall from the top of 
South America Crack on Great 
Central route on "Lakelands;. 
Dow Crag. In thosedays. die 
manner of protecting the lead 
climber, in this case Kirkus, 
from a fall was for the kjdond 
man, Hargreaves, to hold the 
rope diagonally across back 
and shoulder, with it wrapped 
around each wrist The stram on 
the second man holding the 
rope thus became quite terrif- 


ic in case of a fall; so the basic 
rule was that the lead climber 
should not fall. By an incredi- 
ble feat of strength, Hargreaves 
held Kurkus’s fall from South 
America Crack, so that while 
Kirkus was relatively unhurt, 
Hargreaves suffered a re- 
aligned nose, having been 
smashed into the rode, and 
bands lacerated to the bone. 

Ftom the beginnings of his 
rock-climbing career, Harg- 
reaves had the means to travel 
abroad and indulge in the world 
of alpinism, yet he often es- 
chewed it with typical self- 
effacement; “too bloody cold". 
He stayed true to pure rock- 
dimbinfe delighting in wet, cold 
and difficult conditions. His 
method of overcoming the slip- 
pery nature of wet rock was to 
climb with socks over his 
footwear, held in place by 
rubber bands. 

Hargreaves left Liverpool in 
the mid- 1930s, invited by W.G. 
MUligan (a fellow climber and 


President of the Fell and Rock 
1933-35), to join his firm. Lake- 
land Laundries, as secretary. 
Rising to become director, and 
chairman in later years, Harg- 
reaves stayed with the compa- 
ny for the rest of his professional 
life. He lived in Uiverston, on 
the doorstep of the Lake Dis- 
trict, until his death. He was a 
founder-member of the Friends 
of the Lake District and, up to 
the late 1970s, a member of the 
planning board of the Lake Dis- 
trict National Park Authority. 

Hargreaves was one of the 
great characters of the climbing 
world, and his involvement with 
climbing, climbers and the 
mountains, endured to the end. 
Ever popular with younger 
members, and known simply as 
“AJB." by the climbing fraternity, 
he continued to attend most 
club functions and, though only 
partly sighted and badly lame, 
he was a constant source of 
amusing anecdote. It had been 
known for him to stand on the 


• • 


furniture so all could see arul 
hear “A3." in full flow. 

I remember on one particu- 
lar Fell and Rock meet at V&s- 
dale Head, with the rain 
teeming down outside and the 
hostelry particularly crowded 
with would-be climbers, when 
an ancient, stooped figure 
(humped his walking stick on 
the stone-flagged floor. The 
resultant crack was like that 
from a 303 rifle and it stunned 
the bar into silence. “Gullies. 
You can always climb gullies in 
the wet.” a voice barked across 
the room. His chin out. his 
straight-lipped smile mocked 
and laughed at the same time, 
eyes twinkling. 

BiUBirfcett 

Alan Bennet Hargreaves, rock- 
climber bom Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire 22 April 1904; married 
1935 Maud Gordon (marriage 
dissolved 1954; one son, three 
daughters); died Utverston, 
Cumbria 14 November 1996. 




DEATHS 

JPAIRCLOUGH: Andrew, died peace- 
fully Med 45 on 18 November. 
Beloved son of John and Kay, hus- 
band of Celia, father of Joanna and 
brother to Vincent, Jonathan and 
Geoffrey. The funeral will be held at 
lpm an 27 November at St Lewis' s. 
Crott, Nr Wbxrmgloa Cheshire. A re- 
ception will be held from about 3pm 
at tbe Haydock Thistle Hotel, Penny 
Lane, Haydock Flowers from im- 
mediate family upty. Donations, to tbe 
British Association for Cancer Unit- 
ed Patients. Enquiries and donations 
via Middleton and Wood, Egenon 
House, 127 Lower Willgalc, Wiaan, 
telephone 01942 H287A 

ROSE: On 21 November 19%. Dr 
Bernard william George Rose OBE 
MADMmFHOO, after a tang BIhwb 
sroicalb berruc. Beloved husband of 
MoBy. oeroted and much-kwed father 


of Graham, Gregory and Nigel, 
father-in-law or Judith, Helen and 
Wcndie and ^grandfather of Richard, 
Alexandra. Oliver. Simon and Fred- 
die. Private cremation followed bv a 
thanksgiving service in St Mary's 

Church, Hampton, Ortbrdshirt, tn 
be brid *i iUdpm on Fridav 29 No- 
vember 19%. A memorial service 
wffl take ptocema later date at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Family QoS. 

ROYAL engagements 

ti l Mend 
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ers only, donations to Tbe Friends of 
the Bampton Practice. Umdclls, 
Bampron. Oxfordshire OX12 2LJ. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

KNIGHT: Frida. Memorial mee ting, 
Saturday 7 December, L.45pm 
Friends' Meeting House, Jesus Lame, 
Cambridge. Motorists, travel eadyand 

use Park and Ride. 

INMEMORIAM 

MAXEY; Alex. Remembered with love 
and missed so much every day, Ku& 

MAXEY: Alex. Died 25 November 
1991, aged 57. Greatly loved and re- 
member^ always- Sarah, 

RwGawteBDKraS, MARRIAGES & 

DEATHS, phase telephone 0171-293 

2011 (24-honr answering machine 

0171-293 2012) or flu 0171-293 2010. 

Charges ut £&50 a fine (VAT extra). 



Birthdays 

Mr Bct Berea, rode musician, 50; Mr 
Paul Copley, actor, 53; MIssKafaryn 
Crosby, film actress, 63; % John 
Drummond, writer and broadcaster, 
62: Mr Frauds Durbridge, writer, 84; 
Mr John Edwards, former High 
Commissioner ro Botswana, 62; Mrs 
Maria Fyfe MP, 53; Sir Cosmo 
Ha&kazri, former Governor of the 
Falkland Islands, 80; Mr Didrie 
Jeeps, former rugby international, 65; 
Mr Alan Keen MP, 59; Mr Charles 
Ketmedy ME 37; Miss Yvonne Ken- 
ny, operatic soprano, 46; Mr Imran 

Khan Niazi, aid&eter, 44; DrManno 

Konristo, former President of Fmbmd, 
73; Lord McConnell, former Social 
Security Commissioner, Northern 
Ireland, 74; Mr Tony Millson, am- 
bassador to Macedonia, 45; Mr Ri- 
cardo Mantalban. film actor, 76; Sir 
Fergus Montgomery MP, 69; Mr 
Michael Morris MP, 60; Mr Paul 
MuiphyMP,4S;Mr'IbnyNeaiy l rng- 
by player, 48; Dr Andreas R-Prindl, 
Provost of Gresham College, 57; 
Lord Richardson of Dunrisboorne, 
chairman, Morgan Stanley Interne. 
nonal Inc, 81; Mr Richard Seifert, ar- 
chitect, 86; Mr Laurence Shuman, 
Banking Ombudsman, 66; Lord 
WeatberiH, former Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 76; Sir Peter 


inAnttrialkf aivt philanthropist, 1835; 
Leonard Sidney Woolf, publisher, 
1880; Pope John XXDJ (Angelo 
Roncalii), 1881. Prince William, son 
of Henry I, lost at sea 1120; Isaac 
Watts, hymawriter, 1748; Sir Francis 
Legatt Chantiey, sculptor and bene- 
factor. 1841; John Gibson Lock- 
hart, editor and biographer, 1854; 
David Roberts, painter, 1864; Dame 
Lilian Mazy Baytis, founder of the 
Old Vic, 1937; Yukks Mishima, nov- 
elist, 1970; Geoffrey Edward Harvey 
Gxigson, poet and critic, 1985. On (Ms 
day; Gilbert and Sullivan's IaUmthe 
was first performed, 1882; Agatha 
Christie’s The Mousetrap opened in 
London, 1952. Tbday is the Feast Day 
of St Mexcurius of Caesarea and St 
Moses the Martyr. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Lisa Jar dine, 

“Whridty Goods; a new history of the 
Renaissance", 1pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Char- 
lotte Cotton, "Classic American 
Photography”, 230pm. 

Exeter University: Professor Patrick 
Fowler, “Carbon Footballs, Large 
and Small”, LlOpm. 


Chanting of the &uud 


-. TIMt ~Wa ^. former Dnertr^B rnnfng^nm Ll£ip the Agefl 


Royal Ballet, 70. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Henry Mzyhew, author and 
jaurnafisz, 1812; Andrew Carnegie, 


The appointment has been an- 
nounced of Colonel Michael l*m 
CBE as Director-General, Help the 
Aged, in succession to Cokmcl John 
Mayo OBE, an his retirement after 
13years. 



The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the AH England Law 
Reports. 

Children 

ReB (minors) (issue estoppel); FD 

(Hale J) 1 Nov 1996. 

The strict doctrine of issue 
estoppel did not apply m chil- 
dren's cases. Such an approach 
was necessary in order to en- 
compass bora the flexibility 
essential in cases concerning 
children and the increased con- 
trol exercised by the court 
rather than the parties, al- 
ready a feature of the court's 
more inquisatorial role in such 
rases. The court had a discre- 
tion as to how the inquiry be- 
fore it was to be conducted and 
that included the power to de- 
cline to allow a frul hearing of 
the evidence on certain matters 
even if the stria rules of issue 

estoppel would not cover them. 


CASE SUMMARIES 


26 November 1996 


■Abmlngtu for the mother; Alison Ball 
QC fir the father, Efizabeth Coleman 
for rite guardian ad them. 

Inspection 

Ex p Austin td Ltd: CA (Morritf, 
Ward, Potter IJJ) 31 Oct 1996. 

The refusal of a judge to grant 


a company leave under r 
7.28(2) of the Insolvency Rules 
1986 (SI 1925) to inspect and 
make multiple searches of 
records of insolvency pro- 
ceedings, on the ground that 
the company’s purpose in ab- 
stracting the information, 
namely to make it available to 
subscribers, was not a proper 
purpose, was final: see r 
7.28(3). The Court of Appeal 
bad no jurisdiction under RSC 
Ord 59, r 14(3) to consider a re- 
newed application under r 
7.28(1) dot could it grant leave 
to appeal against the judge’s 
decision. 

Justin Rushbrooke (Peter Carter- 
Ruck & Pas) farAustintel; Richard 
Snowden ( Norton Rose) for the So- 
ciety of Pmcadoncrt of Insolvency. 

Privilege 

R v Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants or England and Wales, a p 
Thbet Naina; QBD (Sedicy J) 25 Oct 
1996. 

The privilege against self- 
in crimination was not restrict- 
ed to legal proceedings but 
could apply to file disciplinary 


proceedings of a body such as 
the institute with power over 
the lives and livelihoods of 
its members. But the priv- 
ilege could be waived and it 
clearly had been waived by 
the members of the institute 
under its current rules when 
they joined it A member 
could not therefore rely on 
the privilege- to excuse him 
from, answering questions put 
to him in the course of an 
investigation. 

PhiBp Engriman (Howard Cohen A 
Co. Leeds) for the applicant: Moni- 
ca Carss-Frisk ( Denton Hall Milton 
Keynes) for the institute. 

Witnesses 

R e Bolt; R t Bird; CA (Cr Div) 
(Koch LJ, Jowitt J, Judge Ann 
Goddard QO 22 Oct 1996. 

Where a witness, the victim of 
violence, and another who wit- 
nessed the attack refused out 
of fear to give evidence at the 
trial of the attacker, then pro- 
vided the procedures set out in 
the CPS policy for prosecuting 
cases of domestic violence were 
followed, the trial might pro- 


ceed with the witnesses’ evi- 
dence being admitted under s 
23 of the Crimin al Justice Act 
1988, a provision by which Par- 
liament had recognised and 
tried to comhal the growing 
ruthlessness of some criminals 
and their associates. 

Ahui Jones QC \who did tun Ufytear 
bebw). Susan Monaghan (Hewitt 
Bumugfi ,% Co. Hartford) fur the 
appellants. 

VAT 

Antes Distributors Lid v (’us toms 
* Excise Cotmura; ECJ {sixth 
dumber) 24 Oct 1996. 

Where a supplier of goods 
sold vouchers ut a discount to 
a third party, such as an cm* 
ployer operating an incentive 
scheme, who distributed th c 
vouchers to persons (such ys 
the employer’s staff) who as 
consumers then used them to 
tmy goods from the supplier at 
the face value of the vouchers, 
Je "consideration obtained 
hy the supplier", for the pur- 

pose of art 11(A)(1) of Coun- 
cil Directive 77/338, EEC' 
(harmonisation of turnover 
faxes) was (he sum actually a*, 
caved by the supplier on the 
sale of the voucher, mu the 
voucher's face value. 
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High hopes for trial results, and even for profits, as bio-babes report 


A company which has suffered 
losses of nearly £ 100 m in the 
past five years and enjoys a 
stock market valuation of 
approaching £1.5bn is ihe most 
intriguing entry in this week’s 
profit stakes. 

It could, of course, only be 
a runner in the fled gling 5 i ue 
sky biotech industry where in- 
vestment hope springs eternal 

British Biotech, the biggest 
and most advanced ofthe 
biotech babes, is hardly likely 
to break the habit of its brief 
lifetime this week. 

Another deficit will be the 

result of its research bum as it 

pushes ahead with the devel- 
opment of its Maximastat can- 
cer and Leadpafam pancreatitis 
treatments. 

The size of the defeat wil] not 
be the main debating point; the 
progress report is regarded as 
much more important. 

Although Maximastat is the 
flagship drag, Lexipafant is its 
most advanced offe ring 

Hopes are r unning high — 


they always are with blue sky 
groups -there will be some im- 
pressive news bn the pancre- 
aiitisfironL - 

At the end of July, the phase 
three trial, covering 290 pa- 
tients, was completecLThe pa- 
tients were then checked for: 
the next 28 days and examina- 
tion of the subsequent data 
started in September. . 

Results should be dcdaxftl 
with the figures on Wednesday. 
Should the ph s M y it display m 
the phase two trials be con- 
finned, BritBio could have a . 
winner an its corporate hands 


for European Marketing Au- 
titorisatibn. If successful. Brit- 
Bio could have the fiatkftinrin n 
of a drug on sale in a year or so. 

The size of the pancreatitis 
market is the subject of some 
debate. Around £ 3 Q 0 m seems 
the median figure. 

BritBio is one drugs group 
not short of cash. In the sum- 
mer it Taised£143m through a 
rights issue which under- 


whelmed its shareholders. 
They took up OBly 49 per cent, 
with the rest left with under- 
writers. 

The shares have had a roller- 
coaster run over the past year. 
When excitement over the ean- 
. cer drug was running high in 
the spring they soared to the 
equivalent of 326 Jp. A year 
ago the price was 97 Jp; last 
week it ended at 228 Jp. 

Another biotech enigma, 
ML Laboratories, reports 
year's results today. There are 
expectations its faithful fol- 
lowers wfiTbe rewarded with 
the sight cf a profit -samethrog 
which still eludes most biotech 

babes. 

Last month stockbroker 
Panmure Gordon forecast 
profits of £5m. It went on to 

2 tXKMias set its^dghts on 
£106m. 

Mils climb from kisses !*»< 
had a negative impact on its 
shares. They have been in 
steady decline since . the 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


summer, falling from 46£L5p to 
269 .5p on Friday. Even so, the 
company has a stock mark*? 
value of around £380m. 

It is largely the creation of 


Tadpole Technology 


Kevin Leech, who made his for- 
tune building up his family’s 
funeral business and selling it 
to the Cooperative Society. He 
still has 54 per cent of ML, 
probably the fast of the current 
generation of bio-babes to 
come to market -it arrived in 
the middle of the 1987 Crash. 

The group developed a suc- 
cessful treatment for kidney 
dialysis patients and a dry pow- 
der asthma inhaler. It is now fo- 
cusing on Aids and cancer 
drugs. 

After an uninspiring week 
shares were engulfed by a 
surge of pre-Bodgei rapture on 
Friday. Even so, the gap be- 
tween London and New York 
has yawned wider in recent 
weeks as the Dow Jones Av- 


erage has turned on a rampant 
display, hitting eight consecu- 
tive peaks. 

This week London will, of 

course, be dominated by the re- 
sponse to the laa Budget of the 
present Parliament. There are, 
in some quarters, suggestions 
any give-away will be poor for 
sentiment and that a restrained 
exercise will remove some of 
the uncertainly which has be- 
devilled shares in recent weeks. 

Each year activity in the 
Budget run-up is subdued. This 
year its inhibiting influence 
has lasted longer and probably 
been more pronounced. Soar- 
away sterling and fears of high- 
er interest rates have 
contributed to the malaise. 

Yet political worries have not 
been such a telling influence as 
many expected. It is difficult to 
deride whether the market has 
already factored in a Labour 
Party victory at next year's 
election. 

Certainly there is a wide- 
spread expectation that shares 


will once again enjoy their 
Christmas spree, irrespective of 
the political climate. However, 
the festive season is usually 
highly technical with price 
movements often exaggerated 
by the low trading vohnnes. 

Even after Friday’s exuber- 
ance the Footsie blue chips in- 
dex is still 54.4 points below its 
peak, hit last month. This year 
Fbotsie has lagged miserably 
behind the Dow Jones Aver- 
age, underlining the decoupling 

between London and New 
York. 

Second and third-line shares 
have often experienced sub- 
dued conditions since per- 
forming weD in the first four 
months of the year. There 
have been complaints that 
trading in shares of medium 
and small companies has be- 
come increasingly difficult in 
the past few weeks. 

One tiddler that has had a 
volatile time since it arrived 
four years ago is Tadpole Tech- 
nology, the computer group. Its 


shares were placed at 65p. 
Ttoo years ago they hit 432p and 
after plunging the depth 10 30p 
are now 36p. Like a biotech 
company it is prone to losses. 

Its figures are expected on 
Friday, an appointment with 
the market the company has yet 

to confirm. Last year it lost 
£9.9m, compared with hopes of 
profits of £ 10 m, and could 
weD experience a £3-5m setback 
tbs time. 

Utilities, once again, are 
among the big battalions re- 
porting. National Grid and 
Severn Trent have chosen to- 
morrow, Budget Day, to pro- 
duce figures. 

Sharing a day with the Chan- 
cellor is often a sign that dis- 
astrous results are due. It is felt 
little attention will be paid to 
them because of the saturation 
Budget coverage- Such consid- 
erations are unlikely to have in- 
fluenced the two utilities - 
National Grid should produce 
£3 04m (£27 8. 9m) and Severn 
Trent £210m (£189m). 
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Westcountry 
chief pockets 
£4m from bid 


Business news desk: tel 0171-293 2636 fax 0171-293 2098 
BUSINESS & CITY EDITOR: JEREMY WARNER 



Mathow Horsman 

Media Editor 

The chief executive of Wesl- 
country Television, Stephen 
Rcdrani, is to pocket up to£4m 
following the dramatic £8Sm 
knock-out bid from Michael 
Green 5 Carlton Communica- 
tions for the South-west of 
England ITV franchise. 

The surprise weekend deal 
was also expected to re-ignile 
takeover frenzy in the com- 
mercial television sector, with 
attention turning to HTV, the 
ITV company for Whies and the 
West. 

Both Carlton and Lord Hol- 
lick’s United News & Media, 
which was widely tipped to win 
Westcountry, were seen as like- 
ly bidders for HTV. 

Mr Redfam will receive be- 
tween £3 .5m and £4m from 
the deal, as part of long-term 
incentives totalling £8m for 
Westcountry staff. Mr Redfam 
was instrumental in putting 
together the consortium that 
won the franchise in 1993. 

Carlton's move, which saw 
Westcountrv snatched from the 


odds-on favourite at the 11th 
hour, is likely to deepen the ri- 
valry between Mr Green and 
Lord Hollick. United's aggres- 
sive and acquisitive chief exec- 
utive, both of whom are intent 
on taking part in the wholesale 
consolidation of the ITV sector 
sparked by the recent relaxation 
of ownership rules. 

United had hoped to stitch to- 
gether an ITV empire stretch- 
ing across the South of England 
and Wales, grouping its own 
Meridian and Anglin franchises 
with Westcountrv and HTV. 
The company had spent nearly 
two weeks haggling over the 
terms of its bid for Westcountry. 
while Mr Green's late offer 
was accepted in just two days. 
"Michael Green has just blown 
Hollick's strategy to bits," an in- 
sider at HTV said. 

Sources at Westcountry said 
that tensions between United's 
negotiating team and West- 
country, particularly over minor 
details and what one source 
called "nickel and dime" tactics 
from Lord Hollick. were a chief 
reason United failed to clinch 
the deal. Lord Hollick. widely 


Target 

Price 

LeadHng contenders 

HTV 

£350-£365m 

Cartton, United 

Ybrkshire- 



TyneTees 

£800-£S00m 

Granada, United 

Border TV 

£30 -35m 

. Granada 

Grampian 

£110-120m ' 

Scottish Television 

Scottish 

£450-500nv 

Carlton, United 


viewed as a shrewd, if at times 
overly aggressive, negotiator, 
was unconvincingly described 
yesterday as “disappointed but 
far from livid" at the outcome. 

Carlton's bid was made 
directly to the company's main 
shareholders - Daily Mail & 
General Trust. Brittany Fer- 
ries and South Wat Wkter - late 
Wednesday and was £10ra 
higher than United's offer of 
around £75m. Westcountry is 
expected to earn about £8m this 
year, but is heavily dependent 
on the Channel 4 levy and a 
programme subsidy from ITV 
that is likely to be phased oul 

The deal marked a rare, if ex- 
pensive, victory for Mr Green, 
who has been wrong-footed 
twice by Lord Hollick - first 
when United News & Media 
merged with Lord Hollick’s 
MAI group early this year and 
more recently when United beat 
Carlton to a 20 per cent stake in 
HTV. sold by Scottish Television. 
The Westcountry victory was 
seen as a crucial indication that 
Mr Green would not sit idly by 
as the ITV map was redrawn. 

At issue are the key airtime 
sales arrangements in the ITV 
sector, which are set for further 
consolidation. HTV and West- 
country's airtime sales are cur- 
rently handled by United's sales 
house, TSMS. but Carlton Sales 
is expected to take the tiny 
Westcountry business next year. 
Analysts said Lord Hollick 
could not afford to see HTV’s 
sales also move to Carlton, 
which owns the London week- 



Pipped at the post by Cartton: Lord Hollick is now likely to bid for the HTV franchise Photograph: Hayte Bnmaoom be 


day and Central ITV franchises. 
HTV provides transmission ser- 
vices to Westcountry, making it 
even more likely that the two 
franchises would be more prof- 
itable if owned together. 

A takeover battle for HTV 
would be expensive and hard- 
fought United paid 420p a share 
for its 20 per cent HTV stake, 
valuing the company at £365m, 
but said then it had no intention 
of making a full bid. As a result 


United would be forced to offer 
at least 420p a share under 
Takeover Panel rules, barring a 
bid from a third party. For its 
part, Carlton has said it did not 
want to over-pay for TV assets. 


barricade, with a blocking 20 per 
cent stake." 

Market watchers now expect 
action on several fronts. Grana- 
da, the leisure and media con- 
glomerate, is the most likely 
buyer of Yorkshire-Tvne Tfees. in 


although the Westcountry victory buyer of YorkshireTyne Tfees, i 
suggests that strategy may have which it already holds a 27 pc 
changed. A source dose to Unit- cent stake. A move may awa 


ed warned yesterday, however 
“When Michael comes to bid for 
HTV, he will see Clive [Lord 
Hollick), smiling at him over the 


cent stake. A move may await 
the disposal of Granada's Ex- 
clusive Hotels, which are being 
sold to pay down £3-5bn in debt 
taken on to buy Forte early this 


year. Granada could also buy 
tiny Border TV, while Scottish 
is the most likely buyer of its 
franchise neighbour. Grampian. 

Mr Green stressed at the 
weekend that the Westcountry 
acquisition would be earnings 
enhancing for Carlton share- 
holders from the start He also 
undertook to honour existing 
contracts, and is understood to 
be in discussions with Mr Red- 
fam about his future role. 


In Brief 


• BZW, the investment banking arm of Barclays Bank, has been 
appointed strategic adviser to the Spanish government for the 
SI lbn privatisation of Edesa, the country's biggest utility com- 
pany. Spain floated 34 per cent of the electrical generator and 
distributor on the New York Stock Exchange 10 years ago, and 
has now instructed BZW to advise on privatising the remaining 
66 per cent in three tranches over the next three years. Edesa is 
one the largest quoted utilities in Europe, with a market capi- 
talisation of SlbJibn. 

• Antti Pankakoski. chairman and chief executive of Cunard, 
told the BBC’s Money Programme last night he would consider 
any offer for the company from a “serious buyer", “Obviously, 
what we would do if there's serious interest from a serious buyer 
or from a serious corporation partner, we would look at that and 
run an analysis on that." Pressed on whether he was open to of- 
fers. Mr Pankakoski said: “You could say that if an offer comes, 
we’ll analyse it and see." 

• Hambro Countrywide has clinched an agreed £S.4ra cash hid 
for RPT Management Services to boost its London residential 
properly investment and management side. The offer for the 
Finchley-based company is 1 14pln cash for each RPT share with 
a loan note alternative and with shareholders being entitled 10 
retain RPTs interim dividend of Up. RPT has net assets of 
£338.U19 and Hambro Countrywide says it sees residential let- 
ting in London as a growth area. 

• PatientLine. a three-vcar-old company which provides bed- 
side phone and TV services to hospital patients, has raised £63m 
to fund a roll-out of its services in 25 NHS hospitals over the next 
four years. Colin Alton, the founder and chief executive of the 
Slough-based company, is raising the money from Mercury Pri- 
vate Equity, the venture capital arm of Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment. in exchange for a 42 per cent equity stake in PatientUne. 
The company sells its services direct to hospital patients via smart 
cards. PatientLine made losses of £600.000 for the past two years, 
but aimed to be in the black by next year, said Mr Alton. 

• Northern Electric is expected to reveal a big increase in half- 
yearly profits later this week as CE Electric, the US-owned com- 
pany behind a JL7n6m all-cash takeover bid, prepares to announce 
how many Northern shareholders have accepted its offer. Investors 
in Northern have until 3pm tomorrow to accept the offer, which 
values the Newcastle-based group's shares at 630p. The results 
for the six months to the end of September, which have been 
brought forward as part of Northern's bid defence and must be 
published by Friday, are likely to forecast strong profits growth 
for the full year to next March. 

• Nynes CableComms. one of three UK cable operators involved 
in a £5bn alliance with Cable & Wireless, will put BT under pres- 
sure with the launch of wbat it claims is a cheaper digital voice 
and data service. The Nyncx ISDN service, aimed at small busi- 
ness customers, will cost £285 to install, with quarterly line rental 
payments of £b6. The company says this is £80 cheaper than the 
lowest -cost BT ISDN package. Nynex’s services will be branded 
as Cable & Wireless Communications faun the spring. 


STOCK MARKETS 


AT&T steps up attack on BT takeover 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

The US telephone giant, AT&T 
will today intensify its onslaught 
on the proposed £12bn take 
over of rival MO by British 
Telecom with a strong attack on 
the way the UK phone market 
is regulated. 

Merrill Tutton. head of 
AT&T s British operations, will 
tell a conference of managers 
who run large company phone 
networks that the market is in 
danger of being caned up by BT 
and Cable & Wireless into a 
new duopoly. 


The attack is likely to put 
further pressure on Don 
Cruickshank, the industry 
regulator, as he discusses ap- 
proving the BT-MC1 link-up 
with his counterparts in the US 
watchdog, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The FCC has already made 
clear that it will only give BT the 
go-ahead to increase its stake in 
MCI from 2U percent to 100 per 
cent if it can prove that the 
British phone market is as lib- 
eral as the US market. 

Elaborating on the criticism 
already made by AT&Ts chair- 
man, Robert Allen, Mr Tutton 


will tell delegates that the key 
principle behind competition in 
the UK. which encourages op- 
erators to build rival cable net- 
works, is acting as a barrier to 
genuine customer choice. 

Although several firms have 
constructed national trunk net- 
works since deregulation in 
1991, BT still controls its local 
infrastructure, which takes 
phone wires to the home. In ad- 
dition, cable companies ore 
constructing their own local 
networks, some of which will be 
merged with Mercury's trunk 
system when Cable & Wireless's 
£5bn deal with Nynex 


CableComms, Bell Cablemedia 
and Videotron is completed 
next April. 

However. AT&T has com- 
plained that its UK customers 
can only use its service after first 
dialling a special code to gain 
access to the network. 

The “indirect access” princi- 
ple also means customers have 
two bills, one from the long- 
distance company and one from 
BT for use of the local infra- 
structure. 

In the US. all operator firms 
have equal access through local 
phone companies, the so-called 
baby bells. “The technical bar- 


riers to moving from indirect ac- 
cess to equal access in the UK 
are not difficult. It’s the politi- 
cal will to do it that’s needed," 
said an AT&T source. 

The US group launched its 
first UK service in January and 
has signed up some SOU business 
customers, including Rover and 
Texaco, and an undisclosed 
number of residential users. 

However, both Oftel and the 
Government are likely to reject 
the criticisms on the grounds 
that deregulation in the UK has 
succeeded in bringing bflfions of 
pounds of investment in the 
local cable networks. 


CrestCo 
to claim 
problems 
have been 
ironed out 


Jill Treanor 

The managers of Crest, the 
City's troubled new automated 
share settlement system, will 
make a stout defence today 
against calls by the system s 
users that Crest's full imple- 
mentation should be delayed 
while glitches are ironed ouL 

The board of CrestCo, the 
company which funds Crest 
and represents the brokers 
which use it, meets today to 
decide whether the old paper- 
based system should be kept 
running in parallel with the 
new one until the latter works 
properly. The Crest system has 
had problems handling large 
dealing volumes. 

Geoffrey Tbrner, chief exec- 
utive of the Association of 
Private Client Investment Man- 
agers and Stock Brokers, re- 
peated his call last week for a 
delay in closing down Talis- 
man, the current settlement 
system, for another six months 
after the April handover dead- 
line. The hefty cost of running 
the two systems at the same time 
should be paid by the market, 
Mr Turner said. 

But Paul Symons, manager of 
Crest, said “great improve- 
ments" had been made since the 
“dark days of October". 

“That’s our belief. The board 
must sit down and see if the im- 
provements arc adequate," Mr 
Symons said. He cited statistics 
which showed that 75 per cent 
of deals were being handled 
within two minutes, compared 
with 25 per cent around three 
weeks ago. 

Al arm bells have been ringing 
in the Gty over the past few 
weeks because of teething prob- 
lems with Crest Ths has prompt- 
ed speculation that the CrestCo 
board could suspend new shares 
being listed on the system or at 
least delay the decommissioning 
of Thhsman in ApriL 

However, David Jones, chief 
executive of phone share-deal- 
ing company Share Link and a 
member of the CrestCo board, 
indicated he would resist any 
calls for further delays to Crest 

“At the moment it should pro- 
ceed as planned. It would be 
premature [to make delaysj for 
the next month or so," Mr 
Jones said. 

There have been delays in 
transferring money to stock 
braking firms' accounts, which 
could raise capital adequacy 
problems. This has prompted 
the Securities and Futures Au- 
thority (SFA), the City regula- 
tor, to make visits to City firms. 


Supermarkets bag a greater 
share of the drinks trade 


Network 


John waicock 

Supermarkets have increased 
their share of the take-home 
drinks trade by 14 per cent to 
64 per cent over the past six 
years at the expense of tradi- 
tional off-licences, and are set 
to widen their lead despite 
planning curbs on new super- 
stores. 

According to a survey by 
Verdict Research, published 
today, supermarkets such as 
Tesco will in future benefit 
from better marketing and buy- 
ing power and will continue to 
win market share from spe- 
cialists such as Thresher and 
Victoria Wine. 

Traditional off-licences have 
seen their share of the take- 
home market tumble from 40 
per cent in 1990 to 31 per cent 
today. Yet the market itself is 
booming. 

The total drinks market has 


grown by just over 48 per cent 
since 1988, while the off-lrade 
sector has expanded at nearly 
twice that rale, by 82 per cent. 

If anything, the Verdict 
Survey says, the trend is 
"picking up speed". By the end 
of this year, take-home drink 
sales will be worth £83bn. 
equivalent to £400 for every 
household in the country. This 
compares with almost £4.7bn 
eight years ago, when take- 
home accounted for a quarter 
of all drink sales. Today take- 
home sales are 31 per cent of 
the total. 

Tesco has led the charge for 
the supermarkets, growing its 
share of the drinks market by 
nearly a third in the past four 
years alone. Tesco now has 13.9 
per cent of the national drinks 
market, overtaking die previous 
leader. Sainsbury's, which has 12 
per cent. 

The other winner has been 


Safeway, which has grown its 
share by a fifth, while Asda has 
grown by a more modest 5 per 
ccnL 

This growth has left the spe- 
cialist drinks retailers with just 
two champions of any size, 
Thresher and Victoria Wine. 
Both are around four times the 
size of their closest rival, 
Grecnalls. 

The Verdict survey says there 
has already been considerable 
consolidation in the sector and 
there is little scope left for 
more mergers. 

Specialists have reacted by 
going up market in an attempt 
to use their wine credentials to 
differentiate themselves from 
the grocers. Some of them have 
also embraced the conven- 
ience store concept. Thresher 
through its Huttons chain and 
Grcenalls through Greenalls 
Food Stores. 

In the specialist sector. 


Thresher, the leading off- 
licence chain, has streamlined 
its business and market share 
has fallen from 9.1 per four 
years ago to 7.9 per cent today. 
Its closest rival Victoria Wine, 
has moved in the opposite 
direction, growing its share 
from 5.3 per cent to 7.1 per 
cent. 

Verdict warns that there is 
still a big competitive chal- 
lenge to UK retailers from 
France. “The spectre of cross- 
Channel trade still looms omi- 
nously over the drinks industry 
as a whole," it says. 

Both legitimate and Illicit 
cross- Channel drinks buying 
wiped an estimated £4.1Sbn 
off the domestic trade last year, 
or IS per cent of the total 
market. “Contrary to common 
belief, the problem is a nation- 
wide one and by no means re- 
stricted to the South-east," 
Verdict says. 
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The extra billions Clarke has up his sleeve 


GAVYN DAVIES 


'Adding together the 
“automatic" changes 
in tax and spending, 
the PSBR wifi decline 
by about £4bn 
if the Chancellor . - 
simply stands up, 
says “a bit chilly for 
the time of year", and 
sits down again' 


K en Clarice wfl] almoscertainly stand np 
in tomorrow’s Budget speech and rfen*? 
tfaathesperfbrmingthp- rhanc gnfTi^frat t Tyfr 
— a snnultaneous reduction in taxation, in pub- 
lic borrowing, and la pablrapesdims. He wiH- 
also daim to be cutting the spending total 
while simultaneously ensuing thatextra re- 
sources are devoted to the main g m w m iimr 
services such as health and education. In a 
sense, be wffl be right in claiming the hat trick. 
A combination of carefol planning over a 
awn tier of years, along with a certain amount 
of good fortune in recent months, has placed 
him in a position to substantiate the gfaiw 
But in order to understand what it will aBre^ 
ally mean, we heed to delve a little into the 
Treasury's conjuring box. 

The first thing to realise about budgets is 
that the policy changes which are announced 
ejej^ovenier represent onlyasmaD part 

lie sector borrowing requirenient (PS§R) 
from one year to the next. Typically, there 
is a table at the front of tbe.ofoaal Red Boo t 
which summarises the impact of the Budget 
measures themselves. The net Inqjoct is usu- 
ally very s m al l . For example, last year the 
Chancellor announced new cots in taxation 
which amounted to £3.1bn, but he also re- 
duced public spending by £33bn, so the net 
effea erf the Budget was to cot the PSBR pro- 
jection by only £0.2bn. Bat this was not re- 
ally a fair measure of the impact of policy 
changes on the PSBR in 1996/97. 

First, previously announced increases in 
the real level of duties on tobacco and fuel 
raised the burden of tax by several hundred 
million pounds in 1996/97, but this did not 
appear as part of last year’s new Budget mea- 


sures. Second, there was (as always) the “nat- 
ural” growth in the tax taVp as percentage 
of GDP which fbQows automatically from real 
growth in the tax bases such as wages 
consumer spending. (The TZeasurymdexes 

thcbrrqretem to gjmwnatft the im p art pf p rim 

inflation, but it does not remove the effect 
of real growth in items such as wages.) This 
probably put at least another £Zbn into the 
Treasury coffers without the Chancellor 
needing to acknowledge it ai afl. And third, 
the baseline for public spending already in- 
cluded a large dose of fiscal restraint which 
had been announced in. earlier plans. In fact, 
the control total for public spending was 
planned to fall by about £8bn compared with 
the level winch would have been reached on 
the “neatral" assumption that spending 
normally grows in line with trend GDP. 

In total, this adds up to over £10bn of fis- 
cal tightening which was automatically dne 
to take effect when the Chancellor stood up 
to speak last November. He then cut both 
taxes and spending by £3bn, thus leaving the 
whole of tins baseline tightening in p foc* hi 
theory, then, if the economy had grown at 
its tread rate of 2 2 per cent this year, the 
PSBR should have dropped by flOba. In fact, 
it has only dropped by £8bn, mainly because 
of a small forecasting mistake - the level of 
nominal GDP has been a little less buoyant 
than wKexpected by the Tteasuqr last year. 
But this just demonstrates how unimportant 
the Budget itself can be compared to the 
btrih-in factors which change the PSBR with- 
out the Chancellor appearing to announce 
anything at all. 

This year, the same ibices will be at work, 
tho ugh in » smalle r prrtaot On tar, mal fi scal 
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drag and the rise in tobacco and foe] duties 
will once again add£25bn to the level of re- 
ceipts next year, but £l-5bn of this will be 
eliminated by the second year impact of the 
tax reductions announced in 1995. Thus the 
automatic rise in taxation is only about £lbn. 
On public spending, the baseline cut in the 
real control total next year is scheduled to 
be about £5bn, but privatisation is due to drop 
by £ZSbn, leaving an overall cut m the spend- 
ing total of £25bn. Adding together these 
“automatic" changes in tax and spending, the 
PSBR will therefore decline by about £4bn 
if the Chancellor simply stands up, says “a 
bit chilly for the time of year", and sits down 
again. 

This figure should not be forgotten when 
assessing the impact of tomorrow’s Budget. 
Almost everybody has recommended that the 
fiscal stance should be tightened, from the 


SflateLGottsn Saeis 


ingstone himself (Yes. Ken Livingstone. J 
mention him because his remarks cm the 
BBCs Arty Questions brought borne how 
much the Labour Party - the whole Labour 
Party and not just the “new" wing - has re- 
ally changed on fiscal rectitude. He said that, 
whoever wins the election, the next chancellor 
wiD almost certainly have to raise taxation 
by £15bn in order to Correa the problem of 
excess public borrowing and to bring down 
the national debt. This, from the unrecon- 
structed “Left" of the people's party.) 

Anyway, back to the Budget. The point is 
that Mr Clarke has squirrelled away £4bn with 
which to t^hten the &cal stance. This wiD take 
effect even if there is no Budget at all to- 
morrow. So if be does what is generally ex- 
pected, cutting the total tax buriten by £2-3bn, 
and also reducing public spending by the same 
amount, the fiscal stance wfl] actually tight- 
en by (he same £4bn between this year and 
next In other words, a neutral padcage on the 


day whl actually deliver the fiscal tightening 
which Mr Livingstone and other well-known 
i hairshirts have been asking for. 

This leaves the question of how he can ap- 
pear to cut the public spending total while 
also ffimouncmg increases in the types of pub- 
lic spending which people actually like, no- 
tably health and education. Three factors help 
him here. The first is that last year’s overall 
spending plans included a reserve of £5bn 
which was not allocated to specific depart- 
ments. He can now cut (his to £Z5bn. thus 
reducing the spending total without hitting 
any of the government departments. Second, 
unemployment has fallen much more sharply 
than expected lastyear. and this will take at 
least £ 0 . 5 bn out of the social security bud- 
get. Jt can be added to other departments, 
like health. Third, inflation is once again 
lower than expected a year ago, so there is 
less pressure on the wages of public em- 
ployees across the board. 

The combination of these factors means 
the Chancellor mil be able to add consid- 
erable sums to health and education, com- 
pared to previous plans. But when listening 
to the Budget, remember that Mr Clarke will 
have to add £1.4bn to his previous unreal- 
istically low plans for the health department 
straply to allow NHS spending to grow in line 
with die rest of the economy. Anything less 
than this tomorrow means a relative cut in 
health spending. 

A final point. Whoever wins the election, 
this is likely to be Mr Clarke’s last budget. 
He inherited a PSBR of £46bn, and he will 
bequeath to his successor one of £20hn. Still 
too high, perhaps, but much better than it 
might have been. 
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Oil industry ‘falls to 
48-hour work rale’ 


Chris Gods mark 

Business Correspondent 

The European Commission 
plans to extend the scope of its 
controversial legislation on 
working hours to indude work- 
ers in the North Sea oil indus- 
try, according to some of the 
largest oil and gas producers. 

The UK Offshore Opera- 
tors Association, which repre- 
sents ofl companies including 
BP and Shell, said it believed it 
had lost a long-running cam- 
paign to maintain the exclusion 
for employees working on off- 
shore rigs and platforms. 

Any move* to extend the law 
will be likely to damage further 
relations between the commis- 
sion and the UK government, 
which has pledged to fight the 
directive following a recent set- 
back for ministers in the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice. 

The legislation, which came 


into effect across the EU last 
Saturday, limits employees to a 
maximum 48-hourweek and im- 
poses, controls on rest periods 
and night shifts. 

A draft white paper examin- 
ing excluded industries, pre- 
pared by the office the social 
affairs commissioner, Fadraig 
Flynn, is (bought to have come 
down in favour of extending the 
. directive :to . the offshore oil. 
and gas sector. 

Andrew Searie, from the Off- 
shore Operators Association, 
said: “We are absolutely confi- 
dent and adamant that our in- 
dustry has lost; its exclusion. 
We've been lobbying the Eu- 
ropean Commission for 18 
months and we are sore there 
is no reference to our industry 
maintaining; its exclusion from 
the legislation. This b of enor- 
mous concern to us." 

The offshore oil industry, 
which comes under the category 


of work at sea, was one of 
eight sectors excluded from the 
original European law on the 
grounds that employees in- 
volved worked unusual shift 
patteras-Tbe directive has been 
treated as. a health and safety 

measure by the EC and is there- 
fore not covered by the British 
opt-out from legislation in the 
Social Chapter of the Maas- 
tricht Treaty. 

Most offshore employees 
work 12-hour shifts every day 
for two weeks; followed by two 
weeks’ leave at home. Though 
over a four-month period, total 
hours would generally be with- 
in the 48 stipukted by the di- 
rective, the industry is more 
amcexned with other rules gov- 
erning shift breaks and night 
work. These guarantee a min- 
imum rest period of 11 con- 
secutive hours in each 24-hour 
period and restrict night shifts 
to an average of eight hours. 



TWo on, two off: Oil workers have unusual shift patterns 


The Offshore Operators As- 
sociation said this would add 
millions of pounds of costs to 
the £l-5bn spent annually on 
North Sea projects. . 

• However, a spokeswoman 
for Mr Flynn denied that any 
final derisions had been taken 
about industries which could 
lose their exclusions. 


“Nothing has crystallised yet 
and before we decide, we will 
be discussing matters with the 
various cabinets in Brussels. I 
would describe the oil compa- 
nies’ response as over-reaction,*’ 
she said. 

The final version of the white 
paper is due to be published in 
the new year. 


Chancellor set to increase 
growth forecast for 1997 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


The Chancellor is believed to 
have increased his forecast for 
growth next year in the light of 
signs that the economy is mov- 
ing up a gear. A modest upward 
revision would bring the 
Treasury more closely into line 
with other economic forecasters 
and allow it to lop several 
billion pounds off the Govern- 
ment’s planned borrowing 
requirement 

The new predictions pub- 
lished with tomorrow's Budget 
are likely to put the increase in 
gross domestic product (GDP) 
in 1997 at 3.5 per cent, com- 
pared with 3.25 per cent in the 
Treasury’s mid-summer fore- 
cast It will put the Chancellor 
in the middle of the range pro- 
duced by his panel of indepen- 
dent forecasters, the six “wise 
persons”. 

However, he will remain 
more optimistic than most 


others on inflation. Mr Clarke 
win have to continue predicting 
that the Government wfl] meet 
its inflation target of 25 per 
cent by the end of next year, 
although he could edge up the 
forecast from its current 2.25 
per cent 

Most experts think the target 
measure of inflation, the RPI 
excluding mortgage interest 
payments, will be closer to 3 per 
cent a year from now. It stood 
at 33 per cent in the 12 months 
to October. 

Mr Clarke has long insis ted 
that the economy would gather 
steam in the second half of this 
year and into next and he has 
been proved right, not least 
because of his derisions to 
reduce interest rates on four 
occasions between last Dec- 
ember and June. Economists in 
the City and elsewhere have 
been steadily revising up their 
own growth forecasts dunng the 
past few weeks. 

“The Chancellor can 


certainly justify moving his 
own forecast up. The evidence 
is pointing that way," said 
David Owen, an economist at 
investment bank Kleinwort 
Benson. 

One advantage of the move 
is that it will help justify a more 
optimistic outlook for tax 
revenues and government bor- 
rowing. According to rule of 
thumb in a Treasury working 
paper last autumn, an extra 
quarter point of growth could 
reduce the borrowing require- 
ment by up to £6bn after two 
years. 

The embarrassment of se- 
verely underpredicting tax 
revenues last year has made 
Treasury economists more cau- 
tious about their forecast for 
next year. Even so, the combi- 
nation of a brighter growth 
outlook and better-than- 
expected tax receipts so far 
during 1996 will allow them to 
significantly reduce the 
borrowing forecast. 
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science 


Rising from the ashes? 


^hen a space rocket explodes, as Ariane 5 did in June, scientists are devastated 
years of work. But on Wednesday some cherished projects could be resurrected. 




I magine that you have spent 10 
yCMs of your life designing 
ana building your dream 
nouse. Imagine the effort, the 
the tears - and the ui- 

S^ e S^ iaBy sland back 10 

At which point, a gas leak blow; it 

up. Demolishes it utterly. 

_Do you think you’d be upset? If so, 
JYH re getting a glimpse of the feelings 
® saenusts who watched the Ari- 
explode on 5 June as it 
ramed their experiments skywards. 
V° r some, the equipment that was 
oestroyed represented the fruits of 
their professional lives. 

■ humch, I was really think- 

ing, This will make my career," says 
Dr Andrew Eazakerlcy. 31, of the 
uistrument team at the Milliard Space 
science Laboratory. He helped build 
a magnetometer to measure the inter- 
action of the magnetic fields of the Sun 
and Earth. They did recover what was 
left of it twisted, charred, and in no 
shape to do magnetometry any more. 

Also wrecked was the promise of 
the data that it would have sent back 
from its mission. That put paid to any 
research papers that might be written 
from that data. So it’s not only JO 
years’ past work gone in a flash: it's 
future work too. “The questions have 
been piling up for 30 years, and this 
would have answered them," he says. 

Tb pile on the pain, many of those 
same scientists had to gp through it all 
again last week, when the Russian Pro- 
ton rocket carrying the Mars 96 mis- 
sion crash-landed in the Pacific Ocean 
after a booster stage failed. 

“I was in the lab on that Sunday." 
says Dr Rizakcriey. "I was with some- 
one who had spent eight years work- 
ing solely on an experiment for that 
launch. Straight out of university and 
into lhaL Next morning he finds its 
not going to produce anything. 

“It's very hard to explain this, and 
how it feels, because most people 
don't work in that way." 

However, there is a gleam of hope 
for those who lost work in the Ariane 
disaster this week, the project may 
receive a new lease of life. 

On Wednesday, the European 
Space Agency’s Science Policy com- 
mittee meets in Paris to decide 
whether to go ahead with a project 
named, appropriately enough. 
"Phoenix". 

The idea would be to rebuild, as 
cheaply as possible, a mission which 
would launch those experiments again. 
A detailed cost analysis has shown that 
it would cost ESA about £150m to 
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A dream destroyed: Dr Andrew Fazakeriey surveying the ruined magnetometer and its prototype 


build Phoenix. By using spares from 
the original, the price could be held 
down. "It would be a cheap method of 
doing it," said Professor Steve 
Schwartz, announcing the idea on 
behalf of a team of UK scientists who 
are backing iL 

"Not cheap. Steve - cost-effective,” 
corrected Professor David South- 
wood. whose team in the physics 
department at Imperial College, Lon- 
don lost experiments in both failed 
launches. 

However, the British scientists point 
out that success depends on two 
thing*: a quick decision, and a will- 
ingness by the Government to find an 
extra £7m of funding over the next 
four years to rebuild the equipment for 
the experiments. 

If the decision is not approved by 
the end of next week, the teams of spe- 
cialists who have been working on the 
programmes will start to split up and 
their expertise will be losL More than 
300 scientists in 20 countries have 


worked on the projects. But it's British 
teams who are most in need of the 
extra funding. 

"Britain was very successful in the 
original mission in getting more than 
its share of instruments on board," 
says Prof Southwood. Three of the 11 
experiments were home-grown. "But 
that means that re-equipping it is a 
particular problem for us." He puts the 
cost into perspective by pointing out 
that it represents just 2 per cent of the 
amount invested so far across Europe. 

He acknowledges that the Treasury 
seems to be the biggest obstacle to a 
successful flight of Phoenix. Con- 
fronted with the idea of paying to 
rebuild the scientific instruments, 
hard-line monetarists for whatever 
name they now go by) may say that the 
scientists' should have done what any 
home -builder would do - insure them- 
selves. 

But that was not reasonable, 
according to Prof Southwood. "We 
didn’t buy insurance, because it's not 


theoretically . 


"Like assembling a snowflake 

in a blast furnace” was how one scien- 
tist at the Fermi National Accelerator 
in Batavia, Illinois, described the 
process of making antimatter here on 
Earth. But the Fermilab last week made 
seven atoms of anlibydrogen - a 
positron and an antiproton. That was 
first achieved in January by Europe’s 
CERN, but the FcrmQab hopes to go 
into mass production of antimatter. 

Aspirin’s wonder drug status 

has been further enhanced: it protects 
against nerve cell death. A team in Italy 
has reported in Science how giving it to 
rats, in the concentrations used to treat 
chronic muscle and joint inflammation, 
also prevents the neurotransmitter glu- 
tamate from killing neurons. That's on 
top of aspirin's ability to lessen the risk 
of strokes and heart attacks when taken 
over the long term. It's cheap, too. 


Gene hunters are dosing in on two 
more diseases. Millennium Pharma- 
ceuticals of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
identified a gene that leads to type (I 
diabetes, which makes up about 90 per 
cent of cases. Meanwhile a team at the 
National Center for Human Genome 
Research in Bcthesda, Maryland, nar- 
rowed the search for a gene mutation 
Implicated in 3 per cent of prostate can- 
cers to part of chromosome 1. They 
now intend to pin down the exact 
location for the gene, which causes 
about one-third of hereditary prostate 
cancers. 

Maize really is strange stuff, say 
a team who have studied its genome 
and found it to be full or genetic addi- 
tions that could weaken, till or drasti- 
cally alter the plant's cells - but don't. 
The extra material resembles retro- 
viruses - which insert their genetic 
material into that of the host ( HTV is a 
well-known eramplc). Some may be 
fragments of infectious retroviruses 


picked up in the plant’s evolution. 
Maize somehow stops damage from the 
extra genetic material by keeping it 
away from active genes. 

The data could give genetic engineers a 
belter blueprint to change maize plants, 
and perhaps help to develop more effi- 
cient techniques for human gene ther- 
apy. 

Fish that charge sex -yes, again. 
A British report two weeks ago said it 
was all the fault of natural oestrogen 
rather than chemicals from the Pill. 
Dutch scientists now say that chemicals 
in the environment are causing the 
trouble. Sylvia Gimeno and colleagues 
in Delft told Nature that they exposed 
young carp to TPP, a common industrial 
chemical. In common with another 
group of fish exposed to oestrogen, 
male fish developed an oviduct, which 
female fish use to lay eggs. The team 
suggested using their test to check the 
effects of other chemicals in the envi- 
ronment. What the fish think isn't clear. 
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ACROSS 

I One who pays a flying vis- 
it? (4.2.7) . 

10 Battle list to contain mid- 
shipman (7) 

II Different date lines re- 
tained one (7) 

12 Chain letters (4) 

13 Hard hit, being without 
money overall 15) 

14 Choice of fruit (4) 

17 A member of school’s go- 
ing on (2^) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Portia 


31 Resolve to check country 
road first (13) 

DOWN 

2 One lot of money includes 
price of stamp (7) 

3 Agreed a deal with fellow 
by the end of June (4) 

4 Length of staff attendant 
gets (7) 

5 French department's 
reached another wav (7) 

6 Avoid spending cash that's 
spare (4) 

7 Monkey flower found in 
Indian coastal state (7) 

8 It's barred for children at 
play (SS) 

9 Replaced not a single map 
of town (10,3) 

15 Double over before sec- 
ond service (5) 

16 Surf power in total’s in- 
creased by a quarter (5) 

20 Further loan (7) 

21 Help set up weight plan 

(7) ■ , 

22 Narrow ring on point of 
spiked device (7) 

23 A skinhead in brawl with 
love poet (7) 

27 Island's part of a risky en- 
terprise (4) 

28 Best root vegetable, it’s 
said (4) 



18 Account for no longer 
simple ending (7) 

19 Wary of policeman (7) 

22 Hard case (7) 

24 Party long after leader de- 
parts (4) 

25 Place of birth in Africa? 
(5) 

26 Wrong about key evidence 

29 Common name for a girL 
we’re told (7) 

30 Exercise papers finished 
(5-2) 



again the-Andromeda<^laxy. Visible only ondark nights. 


sensible for something that's a one- 
off," he says. “How do you buy 
another Picasso? It's not the same, 
even if you get Picasso to paint it 
again." 

Who expected any problem? (Not 
this writer, who turned down the 
chance to see the launch in Guyana.) 
Not Prof Southwood "I wasn't wor- 
ried beforehand about the Ariane - 
especially not its software. [A software 
fault led to the rocket’s self-destruc- 
tion.] And the [Russian] Proton is a 
workhorse spacecraft -1 didn't expect 
problems there.” ' 

lb which the monetarist might 
answer' what's the use of die work, 
anyway? The Ouster experiment 
would measure the gusts of charged 
particles flowing from the Sun, to help 
understand how the Earth's magnetic 
field protects us from them. Four 
spacecraft would be needed, to give a 
three-dimensional picture of the inter- 
action. 

And what does that have to do with 


Photc&aph: John Voos 

the price of fish? Coincidental^, on 
the day the British team was setting 
out its call for ESA and government 
approval, a panel of US government 
scientists announced that the Sun is 
- entering a three-year weather “cycle” 
which will send out electromagnetic 
storms through space that could affect 
industries such as power.supply, satel- 
lite communications, oil drilling and 
rocket launches. The last time it hap- 
pened, electricity supplies in Canada 
were severely affected. The Cluster 
instruments would have been ideally 
placed to measure these changes and 
help scientists understand them. Not 
just the stuff of ivory towers. 

But until Wednesday, the teams will 
have to wait, wondering quite where 
their lives go from here. “If Britain 
declared that we can’t deliver the 
instruments for Phoenix, then every- 
body would know that it’s not worth 
going ahead with it," says Prof South- 
wood. “We don’t want to spoil the ship 
for a ha’porth of tar.” 
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Relief Gel contains the 


emrt artonflanwiiatDiy analgesic widely 
prescribed by doctors for treairnent of 


••• .v, v ;•/' artf backache. 

\ New Traxam Pan Refief Gel is specially 
formulated to be absort^ ffroi^ the 
skinand to penetrate directly to the 
site of pain. There it ads to relieve 
. the pain of 

and backache, and to reduce any associated 
swelfing and inflammation. 
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